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€ectures. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
hl liatiaal cae | COLLEGE. 


LECTURES ON GREEK ART. 


Prof. ERNEST A. GARDNER, M.A., will BEGIN A COURSE OF 
LECTURES on ‘Architectural Scuipture in Greece and Rome’ on 
FRIDAY, October 14, at 2 p.0. Introductory Lecture o the 
Public without payment or ticket. Full particulars of this and other 
Courses in Classical Archsology can be ae on application to the 
undersigned. WALTER SETON, Secretary. 
University College, London, Gower Street, W. C. 











Soricties. 


BACON 
(Incorporated). 


Established for the Study of the Life and Works of 
Francis Bacon, and of the Literature of the Elizabethan 
and Early Jacobean Periods. 

Library and Rooms, 11, Hart Street, W.C. 

Prospectus and all information may be obtained on 
application to THE HONORARY SECRETARY, at the 

pe address, 


cus SOCIETY 








Provident Institutions. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 32,4000. 
Office: 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL sal ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 


Presiden 
Col. The Hon. — L. wv ‘LAWSON, M.A. J.2. 


THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1939 in_the City of 
London, under the zreehaeniey of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and mporary — to principals and 
annie engaged as vendors of News 

MEMBERSHIP.—Every Man _ or zeal throu; sige the United 
Fingiom, whether ty oo Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 

Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this "institution. and 
enjoy its benefits, upon ment of Five Shillings sunually, or Three 
Giineas for life, seen that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
Newspapers, and such Members who thus contribute Hasta priority 
of consideration int the event of their needing aid from the Inst tution. 

PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
receiving 251. and the Women 20/. per annurn each. 

The “ Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 

vantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her Lite 
Majesty Queen Victoria, provides 20/. a year each for Six Widows of 
Newsvendors, 
The i. ae Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 25!., and One 
and was specially subscribed in memory of the inte John 
Francis, who died on pril 6, i, -_ was for more than fifty years 
Publisher. of the Atheneum. an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the 2 aiation for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘“‘T'axes on and was for very many 
years a staunch cuppocter of this Institution. 

The “Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. he employés of that firm have primary 

it of ~ saeotion to its bene: 


rbert Lioyd a Fund” provides 257. per annum for 
one man, in perpetaal and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, 
lay 1 


principal features of the Rules ey Ty election to all Pensions 
are, that each Candidate shall have n (1) a Member of the Institu- 
tions for not less than ¢ ten years pawns * 8 “application 5 (2) not less 
= ron pinta years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at 


RELIEF Temporary, relief is given in canes of distress, not only 
to Members of of the but to N 8 or their servants 
who — r t y Members of the Institu- 
tion. Inquiry is — yO 5 oon cases by Wanting Committees, and 
Telief is awarded in cana with the merits and requirements of 
each case. W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 











[HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY ape ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30 
UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
woe to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 
G tae manor beeen re of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
pi Guineas oe its equivalent by instalments), and obtain the right to 
wt wii. Freed in the ~~ s advan 
reedom from want in time “ot adversity as long as need 
"SECOND Permanent Relief in Old Age. 
THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeon: 

ahi = e in the Country (Abbots Lan lan te ‘Hertford. 

vei AS raged Mem a, with Garden produce, So an medical 
“ ee ree, in addition to an annuity. 

SIXTH A contribution towards Funeral expenses when it is needed. 
snot All these are available not for Members only, but also for 
SEVENTE, The payment of tins aatncripti fi bsolute 

= RT ay CS] need. ee ee 


Bi For owns information apply to the Sec , Mr. 
fa | py t,' e ; retary, Mr. PHILIP 





Exhibitions. 
QORPORATION OF LIVERPOOL. 


AUTUMN EXHIBITION OF MODERN ART. 
WALKER ART GALLERY 


OPEN SEPTEMBER 19, 1910, STARE ARY 7, 1911 
RIMBAULT DIBDIN, Curator. 











Gdurational. 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY gives LECTURES, 
READINGS, and LESSONS in English Language and Litera- 
ture and Kindred Subjects ; reads with Private Pupils; Examines ; 
and helps Students by letter and in her Reading Society. For 
information about her Meetin: at et he Study of Literature apply by 
letter. Miss DREWRY’S LECT E3, READINGS, and LESSONS 
will BEGIN AGAIN EARLY = OCTOBER.—143, King Henry's 
Road, London, N.W. 


EAFORD LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 
‘On the Board of Education's ge of Efficient Secondary Schools 
after full inspection.) Large Staff, of whom Three are Graduates. 
Specially built Modern School en standing in Four Acres of 
Ground.—Head Mistress, Miss COMFORT. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. Principal—Miss M. H. WOOD 
x gm Litt.D.Dublin, Girton College, Comsieidae. Ciesclens 
late Vice- Principal of 8. Mary's College, Paddington. 
Reeldential Rg yoriding a year's Professional bamy >} te 
mda; ers. The Course includes preparation for the Cam- 
bridge Reacher! Certificate (Theory and Practice), and for the 
Teachers’ Diploma of the London “University. Ample opportunity is 
given for practice in fathematics, and 
other subjects in schools in So Students are admitted in 
January and in September. Fees 751. and 651.—Particulars as to quali- 
fications for aaa Scholarships, Bursaries, and Loan Fund may 
a to the Principal, Cambridge Training 
eRe. 


THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
a Head Mistress.—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second 
Mistooss, § St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal 
of Bedford College, London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 























GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth.— 

Training for Home or Colonies. College Farm, 1,000 acres. Vet. 

Science, Smiths’ Work, Carpentry, Riding and Shooting taught. Ideal 
open-air life for delicate Boys. Charges moderate. Get Prospectus. 


ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS AND 
SCHOOL AGENCY, 133, Regent Street, W. Est. 1 
PROSPECTUSES of highly recommended English Ay ._— 
SCHOOLS and full INFORY ATION prstis (by post or on personal 
application). Daily and Resident English and Foreign Governesses, 
Lady Professors, and Governess Pupils for;British Isles, Colonies, and 
bi Office hours 10 to 5; Sats. 10tol. Tel. 1827 City. 








CHOOLS IN ENGLAND OR ABROAD FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the 
BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid Parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) Prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly recommended Kstablishments. When 
writing please state the age of pupeh Ly isa preferred 
and give some idea of the fees to be paid.—J. & J. PATON, 
Educational Agents, 143, Cannon Street, Soden. B.C. Tele- 
phone, 5053 Central. 





DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring moonrets pig Ieee relative to 
the CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS << 
TORS in England or Abr 
are invited to coy upon or mene _- detailed particulars to 
MESSRS. GABBIT G& 
whe for s more than “hirty y years je aa pd in touch with the 





Advice, free of ~ bang is given by Mr. THRING, Nephew of the 
late Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, London, W. 





SS aetd eet e ton and all interested in the subject 
should read a book by one who cured himself after ee 
years, STAMMERING, ITS TREATMEN AND REMINIS 
CENCES OF A STAMMERER, pos: free.—B. BEASLEY, Dept. C, 

rrangower, Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 








Situations Warant. 


ICTORIA COLLEGE, STELLENBOSCH, 
CAPE COLONY 
PROFESSORSHIP (CONJOINT) OF PHILOSOPHY. 
Dogtoctione are invited for the position of Conjoint PROFESSOR 
OF PHILOSOPHY in the above College. Candidates must be 
Graduates with Honours in Philosophy in a recognized University, 
and it is desirable that they should be specially qusiites in Ethics 
and Politics. Commencing salary 4501. sterling per annun 
Further Sag can be cbtained from GEO. G. CHISHOLM, 
Esq.. M.A. F.R.G.8., University of Edinburgh, with a final 
apetications should be lodged not later than UCTOBER 





MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, © E.C. 


The post of CHIEF gt Nortel tlt MASTER will be VACANT 
2. z aeae ton NEXT. The lact day for sending in be obtained te is 
SDAY, October 25.—Further particulars can tained from 

THE SECRETARY, Merchant Taylors’ School, E.C. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 








ATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GALWAY. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF CIVIL ENGINEERING. 
3501. stipend and class fees. 
REGISTRARSHIP—75l. a year, with residence, fuel, and light. 
The DUBLIN COMMISSIONERS invite applications for the above 
offices in UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GALWAY, to which they propose 
to appoint on NOVEMBER 3 next. 
The Professorship is a whole time office. Only the Professors and 
Lecturers of the College are eligible for the aS: 
The duties of the Professorship, which include 
Lecturing and giving other instruction to Students during the 
University Term 
Teking part in tis Examinations in the Faculty of Engineering 
the University ; 
autin as & Member of the Academic Council of the College and of 
the Faculty of Engineering and the Board of Studies (if appointed 
a Member of the latter Body) 
are defined by the Statutes of the University and of the College, copies 
of which can be oro from the Secretary of the Commissioners. 
The Offices will be tenable for Seven Years from the dissolution of 
the poe Canes, and the holders will be eligible for reappoint- 
men 
Applications, which may be accompanied by three testimonials and 
three references, must be sent to THE SECRETARY OF THE 
COMMISSION ERS on or before SATU RDAY, 22nd ar 
Dated this 4th day of October, 1910. 
ROBERT DONOVAN, Secretary to the Dublin Commissioners. 
National University Buildings. Earlsfort Terrace, Dublin. 


EICESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
LUTTERWORTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

The COMMITTEE invite applications for the HEADMASTERSHIP 
of the above-named School. Age not to exceed 40. Married man 
preferred. Salary 3002 per annum, with house, garden, and rates. 

Applications to be received on or before TUESDAY, October 25, by 
W. A. BRUCKINGTON, Director of Education, 33, Bowling Green 
Street, Leaner. 

October 5, 1910. 














OUR TF OF LONDON. 


The LONDON ee COUNCIL invites applications for the 
position of ASSISTANT MISTRESS, with special qualifications in 
res and Botany, at the COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
cL 

Candidates must possess a University Degree or other equivalent 
qualification. and should have had experience in teaching and 
or, Nature Work and School Gardening. 

The 1 minimum salary attaching to the position is 1201. a year, rising 
by annual increments of 101., subject to satisfactory service, 
maximum of 2201. A commencing salary higher then the minimum 
will, however, be allowed to a candidate entering the service with 
satisfactory experience of work of a similar nature. 

Applications should be made on Form H.40, to be obtained, together 
with particulars of the appointment, from the EDUCATION 
OFFICER, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not later than 
11 A.M. on MONDAY, October 17, 1910, accompanied by copies of three 
testimonials of recent date. All communications on the subject must 
be endorsed “ H.4,” and must be nied by a i addressed 
foolscap envelope. 

Canvassing either directly or indirectly will be held to be a dis- 
qualification for employment. 

G. L. G@OMME. Clerk of the London County Council. 

Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 

October 5, 1910. 








ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


DOVER LOCAL HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
DOVER SCHOOL OF ART. 
SESSION 1910-11. 

WANTED, for the SESSION 1910-11, an ASSISTANT ART 
MISTRESS. Salary 501. Preference will he given to candidates able 
to teach Embroidery. The successful oaiionas will have ample time 
to continue her studies in the School of Art. Applications, stating 
age, qualifications, and particulars of I ag experience, with copies 
of not more than three eg nis, to be sent in as soon as possible 
tothe Principal, Mr. W. EAST, School of Art, Dover. Canvassing 
will be considered a diequntifiontion 

rder of the Committee, 
FRAS. W. CROOK. Secretary, Kent Education Committee. 

Caxton House, Westminster, 8.W., September 28, 1910. 











ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


ROCHESTER, omasmaM AND GtLtanen ey JOINT HIGHER 
DUCATION SUB-COM 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRL, CHATHAM. 
WANTED, in JANUARY next, for the above-named School, 

HISTORY MISTRESS. Degree and training or aparsence piiennees By 
Ability to help in some of the following subjects will be an additional 
recommendation :—French, German, Latin, Drill, Games. Initial 
salary 1001. to 1101. per annum, with Saerenients in accordance with 
the Committee's scale. Form of aupieeon and scale of salaries may 
be obtained upon application to Mr. R. L. WILLS, 6, New 
Avenue, Chatham. Dplicetions must be returned to the Head 
Mistress, Miss C. WAKEMAN, County School for Girls, Chatham, ag 
soon as possible. Canvassing will be considered a disqualification. 


By Order of the a e, 
W. CROOK, Secretary. 
Caxton House, Westminster, 8.W., September 27, 1910. 
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Creo SERVICE COMMISSION. —WORTH- 
COMING EXAMINATION.—JUNIOR APPOINTME n 

n Departments (13-19}), NOVEMBER 3.—The date specified is 
the is iteot at whieh applications can be received. ran’, must be made 
on forms to be obtained, with particulars, from THE SECRETARY, 
Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, NA, w. 














Situations Wanted. 


NGAGEMENT REQUIRED by YOUNG MAN 

as AMANUENSISto a al me Correspondence, Short- 

peed. 3 writing, and Literar, —Address B. G., care of 
Vickers & Co., 5, Nicholas Lae EC E. oe 





A RT RT EDITOR, himself an Artist, could under- 

MANAG GEMENT of the ART DEPARTMENT of a PUB- 

LisHiNe: jie or NEWSPAPER. Highly successful, experienced. 
—Z., care of PETER HARPER, 29, New Bridge Street, E.C. 





OXON., 34, French, German, Italian, 
. Shorthand, Typing, agg += SECRETARYSHIPF 
Pri vate or Society) or position of trus so literary qualifications.— 
ox 1737, Atheneum 88, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





ADVERTISER : recommends for any position of 
Manageress, Matron, tary, or Superintendent) a 

ada tel EADS. - capella, energetic, setive, good ten years’ tons 
vernment Departmen active, appearance, 

prime of life. = Box 1698, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 








Miscellaneous. 
Uae heal LECTURER and EXAMINER 


i for all Examinations in Classics, French, German, 
Liternture. ageateny Sanskrit Class meets oye a week.— 
a. TUTOR, 39, V 1 Road, Bay 








F['RANSLATIONS from FRENCH, GERMAN, 

IAN, and SPANISH. words. for 

sen. we A CURTIS, M.A., 10, Dies Park Crouch te, N. 
elephone lornsey. 





I Di rngtie RESEARCH undertaken at the 
British Museum and elsewhere on 

testimonials. — B., Bes | om fx t-— ws 13, Bream’s 
Buil _—_ Lane, E.C. 








HE SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 52a, Conduit 
Street, Bond Street, London, W. Founded 1895. Telephone : 2426 
Gerrard. MISS PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos). Employed by 
the India Office as—Indexer of the East In ‘8 Records, 
the new edition of the Imperial Gazetteer of “2 ia, "Dutch and 
Featugaese Translator. The Drapers’ Com 4. gs 
The Library of Pine Rt. Hon. W. H. 
Catalogued Arran; The Catalogue of the v4 Library 
Indexer of the Records of the County Borough of Cardiff, "he, 
the Blue eae of seven Royal Comanioriens, and of five Committees, 
the Minutes of the Education C the inty 
Council. Seven a a. aifsS reper reed verbatim in English, 
French, German, an MISS PETHERBRIDGE trains from 
Three to yay pang vane for Private Secretarial and Special 
indexing Work. THE TECHNIQUE. ‘OF INDEXING, 28. 9d. 
post free. 


AUTHORS WANTED, known and unknown, to 
communicate. Every description of Literary Work required. 
No fees whatever.—Write for particulars, in first instance, to 1122, 
Sell’s Offices, London, E.C. Special attention to New Writers. 


O BOOK COLLECTORS. —A SMALL PRI- 
VATE COLLECTION TO BE SOLD, “en bloc” or single 
volume, including Firet or Early Editions of Arnold, Bunyan. Gray, 
Lamb, Coleridge, &c. Very low prices.—MS. List on application to 
ANTHONY, care of Dawson's, 121, Cannon Street, E.C. 

















Cype-Mriters, Ke. 


rT YPE- -WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words ; Carbons 
3d. French and German Type- writing ls. per 1,000. Transla- 

tions. Duplicating 3s. 100 Copies (quarto), 153. per 1.000. Best work, 

gooureas, and promptitude—G. WALKER, 14, Park Road, New 
Toss, 





UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS, and all 
>, ae a3 TYPE- priv =A maomate executed at home 
a ey —A. M MP3, § Spring Grove, Resvegebn Ueste. a 


UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
Py ESSAYS TYPE WRITTEN with complete accuracy, ot. per 
known Writers.—M. STUART, Tallendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 











CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Ven (Classical , TH , Girton College, Pride Inter- 
media‘ Arta, Lendon esearch, Rev vision, Shorthan THE 
CAM BRIDE TYPE- WRITING AGENCY, &c.. 5, DUKE STR "REET, 
DELPHI, W.C. (formerly 10, Duke Street). Telephone : 2308 City. 


8S. pete Oeste KINDS, od. per 1,000 words. 
es, ferences to l-kn A ho: 
Higher Lo Egeal. es 1272 Richmond PF ‘0M. KING, Ot Forest Rowd. 








¥PFPe- WwW Bs Rae & 
HIGHEST QUALIT 
10d. per 1,000 words. a ‘opies a T 1,000 words. 


URAC Y GUARA ANTEE 
NORA DICKINSON, 1, SACKVILLE GARDENS, ILFORD, ESSEX. 


Printers. 
THENAZUM PRESS. —JOHN EDWARD 


FRANC Is, Printer of the Athena otes and Queries, &c., 
breparcdl to SUBMIT ESTIMATES f uit kt 
PENI sniobic AL PRINTING. = fora kins of BOOKS oxEws. 











THE ATHENAUM 





Catalogues. 
ATALOGUE, No. 53.—Drawings by Turner, 


Prout, Palmer, Be. Engravings after Turner, Hogarth, Girtin, 
Constable—Etchings by Palmer and Whistler—Japanese Colour-Prints 
eT Books—Works by John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.— 
M. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most expert B 
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Rare and Valuable Books. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., DURINY 
NOVEMBER, RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS, comprising several 














on! Present State of pany fan Declaration of the Estate of 
he Colonie in Virginia, 1610, Johnson's Nova Britannia,’ =. d 
Raleigh's Empyre of Guiana, 1596—Purchas, His Pilgrimes, 5 vols., 
1624—Karly Voyages 1% the East Indies—Rare Sooke n Old English 
Eiterature—Ori nal MS. of Roger North's Life of his Brother, in 
0 vols. ~y paca Century French Illustrated Books in old morocco 











extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALUGUE. I make a 
special feature of exchanging any — Books for others selected 
from my various lists. list_of 2,000 Books I particularly want 
at free.— EDW. BAKE. °S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, 
irmingham.—Letters Queen Victoria, 3 vols., 638. for 258.; Frohawk’s 
Birds, 6 vols., 1058., for 428. ; Jane Austen's Novels, 10 vols., 218. 








((ATALOGUE of RECENT PURCHASES post 
ase GALLSWAY'E: SORTER, Boch 








1 gp EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
ted een Digiees, Thackera; Leer Ainsworth ; Books illus- 
d R. ‘lection of nm, Leech, he 

a bi choicest Collection es tor ‘Sale in the World. CATA- 

UES issued and sen Loser Books Bought.— 
WALTER T. SPENCER, “er poNer 0 Oxfo Street, London, W.C. 





LAISHER’S NEW BOOK CATALOGUE. 

No. 373, OCTOBER, 1910, is NOW READY. 

Post free on application. 

IMMENSE VARIETY. REDUCED PRICES. 

This new LIST of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS contains many 
important and valuable additions to our extensive stock. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Limirep, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





NOW READY. 


ATALOGUE of RARE, VALUABLE, and 

ANTIQUARIAN Booms, mostly new Purchases, post, free on 

application.—BLIGH & CO., The Herrick Book Stores, 69, Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W. 








Anthors’ Agents. 


HE EMPIRE LITERARY AGENCY (est. 
1905), 18, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
E.C., for every branch of Journalistic and Literary work. 





HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 
consider MSS. for i Lee ge Novels, Short Stories, 

and Articles dealt with by + ~y who place Author’s interest 
first. Special attention given to first books.—2, Clement's Inn, W.C 


HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY. —Established 1879. 
Mh 4, aise ol Sal with Publish ihe aT on 
pa on application to Mr. A. M. a gg Row. 














Sales by Auction. 


Miscellaneous Books from Various Sources. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
Aqoenon at Bi ~ Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
TUESDAY, October and Three Following Days, at 1 o'clock, 
ISCELLANBOUS BOOKS. including a Collection of Books on Art 
and Decorative Design, the Propert: a LADY—Modern Fine Art 
and Illustrated Boo! Books of ostume and _ Views of 
English scenery. 


cent Sentry Boo and Work 
bula — = Gixtes teent! t Books in Black Lett aa and 
= wee ‘orks of t Beventeenth and Eighteenth-Century 
Enel ih _~ & - Writings of Dr. Doran, 24 vols., some First 
Editions—Jesse's George ion of | 4 vols., with A.L.8. from Selwyn— 
ks on Ancient. Faiths, Magic, and 
4: chical Research, &c., the Property 
‘s of Balzac, Gautier, Wilde, and other 
dard Works in Histo a Economy, 
Travel, Science, and x Literature — a_Set of the Statistical 
Society's Publications from 1939 to 1888— Palmer's Index to the 


- To be viewed and Catalogues had. 








Wi 
of a GENTLE AN-tho W 





Valuable Miscellaneous Books. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
CTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
Y, October 1 Followin; Da s, at 1 o'clock, 
iSOELLANEOUS BOOKS, includioga OLLECTION of 
GEN 2, U N WURKS fro BRARY 
ota GEnTLEMAN (deceased), comprisin; g the Harleian Society's Publi- 
a isitations of England and by Howard and Cri sD, 
land and Westmoreland Antignariea Society's Transactions, 


1878-1905, and Books by or relating to Members of the Gilpin Family— 
Lodge's raits, Original Edition, + vols.—Diirer Society's a — 








ks rated son, 
. Phin and others—First Rditions of sorte! Thackeray, and Dickens 
—Books on Sport and tapony ol 9 ‘Collection of bang on_ Natural 








History, comprising Books on Pp oology, and 
Botany ; also Sets of the Mi ical and Geol 1 Society's Publi- 
cations, &c. 


Catal on 








Valuable Law Books—Bookcases, &c. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. by SE “LL by 

Ph bt A at thee Boome, 115, Chance: W.C., at the 

end of OCTOBER, VALUABLE LAW SOOKS. “inclading the 
py of ah inte We A "A GRIFFITHS, LL.B. (removed 
ies, comprising a Set of the Law 

—- Ste tn all all the ‘Courts from 1965 to 1905, 340 vols., half-calf, and a 
Series from 1899 to 1910, 70 vola.—a Series of the Law Journal Reports 
—a Selection of recent Text- Books, &c.; also handsome Walnut and 
Mahogany paompeneee, Kneehole Writing Tables, and other Library 
and Office Furnitur 


Catalogues are preparing. 





Catalogues are preparing. 





MESSRS HODGSON & CO. will be pleased to 
forward regularly CATALOGUES of ALL their SALES to 
those interested in the acquisition of Books. Facilities are afforded 
to all Classes of Book-buyers and f= mange Commissions executed 
for — unable to attend the Sales, aud Purchases packed and 


forw: 
Auction Rooms : 115, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
Telegrams: “ BOOKHOOD, LONDON.” Telephone : 7291 Central. 





Books and Manuscripts, includi: Library removed from. 
Launde Abbey, Caan 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, me their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
THURSDAY, October 20, and Fol lowing Dey, at 10 minutes past 
1 = precisely, MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, including — 
Libra above, and other Pro stiles. comprising XVIIth 
Xv. Iilth ‘Century {ny a ol ng a fine & 
of Milton's Paradise Lost with oe firee Title-Page, 1667, fh the original 
| pn em Lamb's Copy of Jeremy Taylor, with ‘long extract in 
Lamb's tograph— First Editions of Bunyan, Bacon, Browne, Geld. 
smith, _ Sheridan, &c.—Books with Coloured Piates, includin the 
Humourist, 4 vols., picture boards—First Editions of the Works of 
Dickens, Thackeray, aa yd in the Original Parts—Americana, 
—Voyages— orks—Autograph Letters, including one 
of Benjamin Freoklin cides to the War of Independence, and many 


other valuable items. 
Catalogues may be had. 





Books and Manuscripts, including the valuable Library of the 
late Canon BENHAM, removed from Finsbury ‘Seuare. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

y AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester epuare, W.c., 

BARLY. "in NOVEMBER, the above valuable LIBRARY, comprising 

Theological and General Literature, including Standard Works in 

Library Editions and many valuable Works of Reference, also other 
Properties, further particulars of which will be duly announced. 


Coins and Medals. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON = SELL 


AUCTION, at their Galleries, a. i a 
DURING NOVEMBER, the COLLECTIO OLD ENGLISH OLN 
formed by the late L. MARESC AUX Esq. ae order of the Executors) 











Magazines, “er. 


HE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 

A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF RELIGION, THEOLOGY, 

AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Price per number, 2s. 6d. net ; Yearly Subscription, 10s, net, post. free. 
Contents of the OCTOBER Number. 
LA Sir ation as ort ge DE L'BGLISE CasHOLIQgs 
NE, EN ANCE, A L'HEURE ACTU ar 
Baw Satath er. 


HELLENISTIC PHILOSOPHY. By Prof. a Murray. 

IDEALS IN EDUCATION. By P. E. Matheso: 

THE PRESENT cua OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By 
the Rev. Ambrose W. Vernon, D.D. 

A VISION OF UNIT ¥ (THE WORLD'S MISSIONARY CON- 
FERENCE, 1910). By the Author of ‘ Pro Christo et Ecclesia.’ 
FRAGMENTS OF A DUAL CONSCIOUSNESS. By H. M. F. Cole. 
PHILOSOPHICAL THEORIES AND PSYCHICAL: RESEARCH. 

y James H. Hyslop. 
PRISONS AND PRISONERS. By Thomas Holmes. 
is won An INSTITUTION AT THE LAST SUPPER By 


‘uker. 
Tay Seiencr OF THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGISTS. By G. C. 


Paper al CHILDS ON. WOMEN’S SUFPRAGE: A RE 
DER. By Francis K. Low. 

THE “BELIEF 1 IN GOD £2 IMMORTALITY AS FACTORS IN 
E PROGRESS. By Prof. Hartley B. Alexander. 

DISCUSSIONS A AND SIGNED REVIEWS. - 


London : 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta St.,; Covent Garden, W.C. 


_) OURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
ACTUARIES. 


No. 242. OCTOBER, 1910. Price 3s. 
a of f 

Anal, + on pportionment of the M t_of a 
Lif eo with a view to ascertaining the Office Premium Load- 
i “7 Rietschel, F.I.A., is the Sun Life ‘Assurance 
Society. with Abstract of the Discussion. 

Legal Notes. By Arthur Rhys Barrand, F.1.A.. Barrister-at-Law. 
— Companies Act, 1909. Board of Trade Rules and Regula- 








tracts). 
The Institute of Actuaries. 
racts from Address to Economic Solomes and Statistics Section of 
the , ary) — By Sir H. Li. Smith, K.C.B., &., 





President of the Sect: 
The Life Cemeaeies of the ¢ United Kingdom. 
London: C. & E. LAYTON, Farringdon Street. 


(HE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., OCTOBER 8, contains:— 
THE TOWN PLANNING CONFERENCE, 
ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION.—XV. 
IDEALS OF THE PAST IN CIVIC DESIGN (illustrated). 
PRFSIDENT’S ADDRESS TO THE LIVERPOOL ARCHI 
TECTURAL SOCIETY (with Portrait). 


VIEW OF CONSTRUOTIO 
“OBATHS AT HAMMERSMITH IN REINFORCED CON- 


FIRE-RESISTING EXHIBITION BUILDINGS. 
DRAINAGE OF COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 





ILLUSTRATIONS :— 
QUADRIGA eal mS aelil TRIUMPHAL ARCH, 
CONSTITUTION HILL. 


LYCH GATES, CHRIST CHURCH, TOTLAND, AND NORTH 
STONEHAM, HANTS. 


CHAPEL, CROOKES CEMETERY, SHEFFIELD (Exterior 
and Interior). 


At Office as above (4d., by post 43d.), and of ali.’ 
Newsagents. 


Magazines,’ &c., continued p. 435. 
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MACMILLAN’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





Chronicles of Pharmacy. By 


A. C. Wootton. Ilustrated. 2 vols. 
8vo, 21s. net. [ Tuesday. 








NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 
The Works of Walter Pater. 


In 10 vols. With decorated backs. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net each. 


Vol. VI. PLATO AND PLATONISM. 
A Series of Lectures. 





The Charm of the Road. 
England and Wales. By 


James John Hissey. with 2s Fu 


Page Illustrations and a Map. 8vo, 10s. net. 
[Tuesday. 


The Water Babies. By 


Charles Kingsley. with 16 mvs.- 


trations in Colour by WARWICK GOBLE. 
8vo, 5s. net. [ Tuesday. 





NEW 6/- NOVELS. 


Rest Harrow: a Comedy of 


Resolution. Maurice Hewlett. 


A sequel to ‘Open Country,’ which con- 
tinues the history of Sanchia Percival and 
John Senhouse. 


The Devil and the Deep Sea. 
Rhoda Broughton. 


A Snail’s Wooing. The Story 
of an Alpine Courtship. By 


E. M. Sneyd = Kynnersley, 
Author of ‘H.M.I.’ 





Hearts and Coronets. Alice 
Wilson Fox. 





SECOND EDITION. THOROUGHLY REVISED. 

A Text-Book of Zoology. By 
Prof. T. Jeffery Parker, D.Sc. 
F.R.S., and Prof. William 
Haswell, M.A. D.Sc. F.R.S. 


Second Edition. With Illustrations. In 2 
vols. 8vo, 36s. net. 





THE REACTION 
IN RUSSIA. 


A Review of Events since the ‘‘ Bloody 
Sunday ” of January, 1905. Third paper : 
The Law, the Courts, and the Prisons. 
By George Kennan. One of 22 entertain- 
ing Articles and Stories in the October 


CENTURY MAGAZINE 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lzrp., London. 





CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON'S 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


THE MODERN MANUFACTURE OF PORTLAND CEMENT. 
A Handbook for Manufacturers, Users, and all interested in Portland Cement. By PERCY 
C. H. WEST, Fellow of the Chemical Society and of the Society of Chemical Industry. Vol. I. 
MACHINERY AND KILNS. 280 pages, 159 Illustrations, and numerous Tables. Royal 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. [Just published. 


DRYING MACHINERY AND PRACTICE. 


A Handbook on the Theory and Practice of Drying and Desiccating, with Classified Description 
of Installations, Machinery, and Apparatus, including also a Glossary of Technical Terms and 
Bibliography. By THOMAS G. MARLOW, Grinding, Drying, and Separating Machinery 
Specialist. 346 pages, 174 Illustrations, and numerous Tables. Medium svo, 12s. 6d. net. 


[Just published. 
THREE-PHASE TRANSMISSION. 
A Practical Treatise on the Economic Conditions governing the Transmission of Electric Energy 
by Underground and Overhead Wires. By WM. BREW,1M.I.E.E., late Consultant Assistant, 
Dublin Corporation Electricity Supply. [In preparation. 


A HANDBOOK ON THE GAS ENGINE. 


A Practical Treatise on the Design, Construction, and Running of Internal Combustion Engines. 
For the use of Engine Builders, Mechanical Draughtsmen, Engineering Students, Users of Gas 
Engines, and others. By HERMAN HAEDER, Civil Engineer, Wiesbaden. Translated from 
the German, with the addition of numerous useful Tables and other matter by WILLIAM H. 
HUSKISSON, A.M.LE.E. (84:years with Messrs. CROSSLEY BROS., of Openshaw). About 
200 pages, with 500 Illustrations and Tables. Small 4to. [In preparation. 


AERIAL OR WIRE-ROPE WAYS. 
Their Construction and Management. By A. J. WALLIS-TAYLER, A.M.Inst.C.E. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, price about 
7s. 6d: net. [Nearly ready. 


SHORT SPECIFICATIONS OF MATERIALS, LABOUR, AND GOODS 


FOR WORKS CONNECTED WITH BUILDING. By JAMES CUBITT, Architect. 
Oblong 4to. [In the press. 


HOUSES, VILLAS, COTTAGES, AND BUNGALOWS for Britishers and 
Americans Abroad. A book showing How they should be Built and what they ought to 
Cost. By G. GORDON SAMSON, Author of ‘How to Plan a House.’ 147 pages, with 
39 Full-Page and many other Illustrations, including Plans and External Views of Eighteen 
different Houses, Bungalows, and Villas. Demy 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. [Just published. 


AGRICULTURAL TENANCIES. 
A Practical Handbook for the use of Landlords, their Agents and Tenants. Together with the 
Text of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1908 (English and Scottish), and the Small-Holdings and 
Allotments Act, 1908. By CHARLES EDWARD CURTIS, F.S8.I., and ROBERT ABER- 
CROMBY GORDON, M.A. LL.M.(Cantab.), of the Inner Temple, and South-Eastern Circuit, 
Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Just published. 


AGRICULTURAL VALUER’S ASSISTANT. 
A Practical Handbook on the Valuation of Landed Estates; including Example of a Detailed 
Report on Management and Realization ; Forms of Valuations of Tenant Right, &c. By TOM 
BRIGHT, Agricultural Valuer, Author of ‘The Agricultural Surveyor and Estate Agent’s 
Handbook.’ Fifth Edition, with Appendix containing a Digest of the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, 1908, together with the full Text of the Act, and Practical Commentary thereon. Crown 
8vo, 6s. net. [Just published. 


VALUATION OF REAL PROPERTY. 


A Guide to the Principles of Valuation of Land and Buildings, &c., for various Purposes, includ- 
ing the Taxation of Land Values. With numerous examples. By CLARENCE A. WEBB, 
Valuer and Rating Surveyor, Professional Associate of the Surveyors’ Institution, Author of ‘ The 
Law and Practice of Rating and Assessment,’ and ‘ Rates and Taxes.’ Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. 334 pages. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Just published. 


THE VALUATION OF MINERAL PROPERTY. 
Rules and Tables. By T. A. O)DONAHUE, M.E. F.G.S. M.I.M.E., Editor of ‘Mining 
Engineering,’ First Class Certificated Colliery Manager, Author of ‘ Mining Calculations,’ &c. 
166 pages. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Just published. 


THE ART OF AVIATION. 
A Handbook upon Aeroplanes and their Engines, with Notes upon Propellers. By ROBERT 
W. A. BREWER, A.M.I.C.E. M.I.M.E., recently Manager to Mr. Grahame-White. 266 pages. 
With numerous Illustrations and Dimensioned Drawings. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


[Just published. 

AERIAL NAVIGATION. 

A Practical Handbook on the Construction of Dirigible Balloons, Aerostats, Aeroplanes, and 

Airships. By FREDERICK WALKER, C.E., Associate Member of the Aeronautic Institute. 

Second Edition, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. 176 pages, with 128 Illustrations. Crown 

8vo, 5s. net. [Just published. 
MODEL BALLOONS AND FLYING MACHINES. 

With a Short Account of the Progress of Aviation. By J. H. ALEXANDER, M.B. A.LE.E. 

Assoc. Scot. Aero. Soc. 136 pages, 46 Illustrations, and 5 Sheets of Working Drawings. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [Just published. 
URDU READER FOR MILITARY STUDENTS. 

Containing Notes on reading and writing Urdu, the Urdu Alphabet, Classified List of Useful 

Words, Progressive Exercises illustrating simple rules of Grammar and Syntax, Miscellaneous 

and Military Selections, Selections from yes History, together with a Complete Vocabulary. 

By Major F. R. H. CHAPMAN. Royal 8vo. About 250 pages. 


London: CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, 
7, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C.; and 121la, Victoria Street, S.W. 





[In the press. 
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AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





FRANK BRANGWYN AND HIS WORK. By 


W. SHAW-SPARROW. With 20 Illustrations in Colour, 16 in Collotype, and Cover 
Design by the Artist. Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 

A Large-Paper Edition with extra Illustrations, and an Etching, signed by the artist, 
specially executed for this edition, of which the plate will afterwards be destroyed. 
Limited to 160 copies for England and America, 51. 58. net. 

Every phase of Frank Brangwyn’s art is dealt with in this splendidly produced book : 
Oil Pictures, Water Colours, Tempora Painting, Decorative Painting (including his mural 

nels for the Skinners’ Company), Sketches, Etchings, Designs for Household Furniture, 
tained Glass, &c. 


ENGLISH SECULAR EMBROIDERY. By M. 


JOURDAIN. With 57 Illustrations of the finest pieces of Needlework extant, and 
Frontispiece in Colour. Feap. 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 

English secular embroidery has hitherto been overshadowed by the superior classes of 
ecclesiastical work. But on the cessation of church work at the Reformation secular 
embroidery developed on its own lines, and iz now of extreme interest to collectors and 
needleworkers. 

The present book deals very fully with the finest pieces of needlework extant, especially 
those preserved in old houses such as Hardwick, Knole, Penshurst, &c., and carries the 
history of needlework into the nineteenth century. 


WALKS AMONG LONDON’S PICTURES. By 


E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, Author of ‘The Private Palaces of London’ and 
* History of the Squares of London.’ Small crown 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 


MAXIMS AND MUSINGS. By the Marchioness 


TOWNSHEND. With Portrait in Colour, and Decorations by the Author. Square 
pott 8vo, 28. 6d. net. 


THE VIEWS OF “VANOC.” An Englishman’s 


Outlook. A Selection from the Remarkable Essays which Mr. ARNOLD WHITE, 
over the pseudonym ‘ Vanoc,” has been contributing during the last two or three 
years to the front eof the Referee. They cover an extraordinarily wide field of 
observation and reflection, from naval armaments and the ways of the War Office to 
gardening and forestry, eugenics and education, marriage and divorce. Mr. Arnold 
White arrests attention and stimulates thought. His views are his own views, 
expressed in a style of singular vigour and individuality. They will be read and 
re-read not merely throughout the United Kingdom, but in the remotest corners of 
the Empire. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE HIGH ROADS OF THE ALPS. A Motor- 


ing Guide to more than 100 Mountain Passes. By C. L. FREESTON, F.R.G.S. 
With 114 Illustrations, for the most part from Photographs by the Author ; together 
with several Sketch Maps indicating the Relationship of the various groups of Passes 
to each other, and a specially prepared Map of Alpine Territory generally. Demy 
8vo, 108. 6d. net ; also in leather, 148. net. 


ARGENTINA: Past and Present. 


KOEBEL. With 60 Pages of Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE LAKE OF COMO: its History, Art, and 


Archeology. By the Rev. T. W. M. LUND, M.A. With 24 Illustrations from 
Photographs anda Map. Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


MENDELSSOHN’S SOUTH AFRICAN BIBLIO- 


GRAPHY. Being the Catalogue Raisonné of the Mendelssohn Library of Works 
relating to South Africa, including the full Titles of the books, with Synoptical, 
Biographical, Critical, and Bibliographical Notes on the volumes and their authors, 
Together with notices of a large number of important works not as yet included in 
the collection, based on information gathered by the Author in the course of 
researches in many libraries, and during a residence in South Africa extending over 
the greater part of a quarter of a century, together with a Bibliography of South 
African periodical literature, and of articles on South African subjects in periodical 
literature throughout the world. Also a complete list of the British Parliamentary 
Blue Books on South Africa, &c. By SIDNEY MENDELSSOHN, F.Z.s8. F.R.C.L., 
&c. With a Descriptive Introduction by J. D. COLVIN, F.R.C.L., Author o 
‘South Africa,’ ‘The Parliament of Beasts,’ &c. 24 Full-Page Lllustrations, Repro- 
ducing Valuable and Rare Engravings, and an Exhaustive Chronological and 
Topographical Subject Index, &c. 2 vols. imperial 8vo, 42s. net. 

Illus- 


CRYSTALS. By Prof. A. E. H. Turron. 


trated. Crown &vo, 5s. (International Scientific Series, 


Dr. Tutton has been engaged for over twenty years in original investigation in crystal- 
lography, and has contributed about forty memoirs on the subject to the Philosophical 
Transactions and Proceedings of the Royal Society, the Journal of the Chemical Society, 
and the ‘Zeitschrift fiir Krystallographie.’ This work on the isomorphous series of 
sulphates and selenates of the alkali metals, and on the double sulphates and selenates of 
the latter and the heavier metals, is perhaps best known, by reason of the important 
generalisations which were derived from it, and its extreme accuracy and delicacy. His 
name is also familiar in connexion with the invention of quite a number of refined instru- 
ments for use in crystallographic and optical research. Dr. Tutton has also become known 
asa lecturer on the subject of crystals, and the beautiful experiments exhibited in his 
lecture to the British Association at Winnipeg were much remarked at the time. 
Practically all these experiments are described, and most of them illustrated, in this book 
on ‘Crystals,’ and the subject of the lecture itself is fully dealt with in the book. 


WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA, A Biographical 


Dictionary of Notable Living Men and Women of the United States, 1910-1911. 
Large crown 8vo, 11. 18. net. 





MEDICINE AND THE CHURCH. Being a 


Series of Studies on the Relationship between the Practice of Medicine and the 
Church’s Ministry to the Sick. By 
Sir CLIFFORD ALLBUTT, K.C.B. 


F.R.S. 

CHARLES BUTTAR, M.D. PREBENDARY FAUSSET, M.A. 

STEPHEN PAGET, F.R.C.S. Hon. SYDNEY HOLLAND. 

JANE WALKER, M.D. ELLIS ROBERTS. 

T. HYSLOP, M.D. M. CARTA STURGE. 

H. G. MACKENZIE, M.A. M.B. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by GEOFFREY RHODES. With a Foreword by 
the LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


FAMILY. By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL. With 32 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
The present volume from the pen of the well-known author of ‘The Saints in Christian 
Art’ is an attempt to weave into a consecutive narrative the more important of the 
many legends that have in the course of centuries gathered about the Gospel story, and 
reflect the natural yearning of believers in Christ to learn all that is eusite concerning 
their Lord from those most closely associated with His life on earth. Founded on a great 
variety of sources, mye x the Apocryphal New Testament, the various MS. fragments of 
Gospels and sayings of Christ that have from time to time been discovered, with the 
publications inspired by them, the book will, it is hoped, appeal alike to the serious student 
who delights in tracing tradition to its fountain-head, and to the wider public able to 
recognize, without desire to analyze, the spiritual significance and poetic beauty of many of 
the quaint tales recited in it. 


THE RESURRECTION NARRATIVES AND 


MODERN CRITICISM. By THOMAS JAMES THORBURN, B.D. LL.D. 
Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

In this work, which is mainly a critique of Professor Schmeidel’s theory that the 
recorded appearances of Jesus after His crucifixion and death were merely subjective 
hallucinations on the part of the Disciples and others, the writer endeavours to show that 
such a view is untenable from a psychological point of view, as well as inconsistent with 
the general tenor of the narratives themselves. 


WITHIN HOSPITAL WALLS. By Lady Linpsay. 


Diamond Edition. Uniform with ‘The Sermon in the Hospital.’ Limp leather, 
1s. net. 


THE LIVES OF THE POPES IN THE EARLY 


MIDDLE AGBS. By the Rev. H. K. MANN, Head Master of St. Cuthbert’s 
Grammar School, Newcastle-apon-Tyne. Vols. IV.-VIII. Demy 8vo, with Ilustra- 
tions and Maps, 12s. net each. 

By Dr. 


THE HISTORY OF THE POPES. 


LUDWIG PASTOR. Authorized Translation from the German by the Rev. RALPH 
KERR, of the London Oratory. Vols. IX. and X. Demy 8vo, 12s. net each. 


HISTORY OF ROME AND THE POPES IN 
THE MIDDLE AGES. By HARTMANN GRISAR, §8.J., Professor at the 


University of Innsbruck. Authorized English Translation. Edited by LUIGI 
CAPPADELTA. 3 vols. royal 8vo. 


HISTORY OF THE GERMAN PEOPLE AT 


THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. Translated by A. M. CHRISTIE. 
Complete in 16 vol Demy 8vo, per 2 vols. 25s. net. 


A MANUAL OF CHURCH HISTORY. By Dr. 


F. X. FUNK, Professor of Theology at the University of Tiibingen. Authorized 
——s _— the Fifth German Edition by LUIGI CAPPADELTA. 2 vols. 
emy 8vo, 208. 


VOICE: CAUSES, EFFECTS, AND TREATMENT. By E. J. MOURE, 
Associate Professor to the Faculté de Medecine, Bordeaux, and A. BOWYER, Fils, 
Ex-interne des Hopitaux, Bordeaux, Physician to the Baths, Conterets. Translated 
by MacLEOD YEARSLEY, F.R.C.S., Senior Surgeon to the Royal Ear Hospital, 
manag ye ap game of London County Council Deaf Schools, &c. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE BOOK OF THE DEAD. An English Trans- 


lation of the Chapters, Hymns, &c., of the Theban Recension. With Introduction, 
Notes, and numerous Illustrations. By E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D., Keeper of 
the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum. New and Enlarged 
Edition, with Additional Illustrations and Three Coloured Plates. 3 vols. crown 
8vo, per vol. 5s. net. 


THE CHAPTERS OF COMING FORTH BY 


DAY ; or, The Theban Recension of the Book of the Dead. The Egyptian 
Hieroglyphic Text, edited from numerous Papyri by E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 58. net each. 


A VOCABULARY IN HIEROGLYPHIC TO 


THE THEBAN RECENSION OF THE BOOK OF THE DEAD. 
By E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D. New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition. 
Double vol. crown 8vo, 10s, net. 


THE LITURGY OF FUNERARY OFFERINGS. 


By E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE BOOK OF OPENING THE MOUTH. By 


E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. net each. 


A. W. ROBINSON, D.D. 
BISHOP OF BLOEMFONTEIN. 








ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF AUTUMN BOOKS SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 





DRYDEN HOUSE, GERRARD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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From CHATTO & WINDUSS List. 


NEW FLORENCE PRESS BOOKS. 


Printed from the fount specially designed by Mr. HERBERT P. HORNG, and based upon the types used by the Italian printers of the 
Quattrocento and Cinquecento. 


VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, and other Essays. By Rozsert Louis Srevenson. With 12 IIlustrations 


in Collotype after the Water Colour Drawings of NORMAN WILKINSON. Crown 4to, printed on hand-made paper, bound in boards, 2/. 12s. 6d. net ; buckram, 2I. 15s. net ; 
vellum limp, 3/. 3s. net (Edition for sale limited to 225 Numbered Copies). Also 10 Special Copies printed throughout upon vellum and bound in vellum gilt with ties. These 
last are all sold, and application for them should be made to the Booksellers. (Shortly. 


SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. By Atcexnon Cnartes Swinsurne. Edition for sale limited to 475 


Copies for the United Kingdom, printed in red and black on crown 4to, hand-made paper, paper boards, 26s. net ; limp vellum, 36s. net. 10 Special Copies were printed 
throughout upon vellum ; these are all sold, and applications should be made to the Booksellers. 


SAPPHO. One Hundred Lyrics by Buss Carman. Small crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper and 


bound in boards, 5s. net.; parchment, 6s. net. (This is the first volume of a cheaper series.) 


THE CHILDREN OF THE CHAPEL. By Mrs. Disney Lerru; including ‘THE PILGRIMAGE OF 


PLEASURE: a Morality Play.’ By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. net. 


OLD KENSINGTON PALACE, and other Papers. By Austin Dosson. With 6 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


THE AIRY WAY. By Georce A. B. Dewar, Author of ‘ Wild Life in Hampshire Highlands,’ ‘ The 


Fairy Year,’ &c. Crown 8vo, eloth, 6s. net. 
EDITION DB LUXE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S PRAYERS. 


PRAYERS WRITTEN AT VAILIMA. Each Prayer beautifully illuminated in Missal Style by 


A. SANGORSKI, and the whole reproduced in Gold and Colours upon ivory-tinted:paper. Feap. 4to, Japanese vellum, gilt top, 6s. net; or in parchment gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 























(Oct 13. 
ESSAYS IN THE ART OF WRITING. By Roserr Louis Srevenson. New Volume of “The 
St. Martin’s Library.” Pott 8vo, leather, 3s. net; cloth, 2s. net. (Oct. 13. 


LIVES OF THE EARLY MEDICI: as told in their Letters. By Janer Ross. With numerous 


Illustrations and Facsimiles. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE FLOWER BOOK. By Constance SmepLey ARMFIELD. With 20 Illustrations in Colour by 


MAXWELL ARMFIELD. Large fcap. 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d. net ; parchment, 12s. 6d. net. (Oct. 13. 
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LITERATURE 
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THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 


THE production of a history of England 
in twelve volumes within the space 
of five years is in itself a remarkable 
event. Individual industry and mere 
literary facility might, indeed, accomplish 
such a task within a far briefer period. 
It is, however, regarded as essential in 
the present day that an undertaking of 
this kind should be of a co-operative 
nature; that is to say, the treatment of 
the conventional “periods” must be 
entrusted to different specialists. Thus 
it can easily be understood that the plan 
of co-operation and the requirements of 
research are likely to cause much inter- 
ruption, and delay the projected publica- 
tion. 

After all, however, the rapidity with 
which a serious history of the main 
aspects of the national life can be com- 
pleted is not always commensurate with 
its value. It is the manner in which the 
work itself is done that really counts, 
though here again complete uniformity 
of method and style cannot be easily 
secured. Fortunately, the present ven- 
ture was made under the supervision of 
two historical scholars of profound learning 





The Political History of England from the 
Earliest Times to the Reign of Queen 
Victoria, Edited by the Rev. W. Hunt 
ry: ; L. Poole. 12 vols. (Longmans 
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and great experience, and both Dr. Hunt 
and Mr. Poole have good reason to be 
gratified by the very favourable reception 
of this valuable series by historical 
scholars at home and abroad. 


It is true that some exception might 
be taken to the statement made in the 
a that students had hitherto 

en mainly dependent upon Lingard’s 
‘History. The competition between 
rival series of historical handbooks 
had begun, we think, before the close 
of the Victorian period, and is not 
yet at an end. Again, an inevitable 
weakness in these praiseworthy under- 
takings is that, even though the skill and 
wisdom of the editors prevent specializa- 
tion from running riot in particular 
volumes of the series, the disparity of the 
materials available in different periods of 
our history must prevent that even 
distribution of research which was contem- 
plated at the outset 


But if the official materials of the period 
1802-1901 were inaccessible, or available 
only in the shape of piecemeal editions 
and garbled extracts, the responsibility 
does not rest with the accomplished 
authors of the two excellent volumes 
in which this period is treated. Neither 
are the writers upon the history of the 
seventeenth century responsible for the 
abeyance of official calendars of the 
Foreign State Papers of that period, or for 
a grievous hiatus in the Admiralty Records. 
At the same time, where a scientific treat- 
ment of historical problems is rendered 
practicable by access to the original 
and undiluted sources, the student is a 
distinct gainer. This later phase of 
historical study is conspicuous in the two 
remarkable volumes of this series dealing 
with the eighteenth century, the manu- 
script sources for this period having been 
thoroughly ransacked during the last 
twenty years by many earnest workers. 
If we remember rightly, Dr. Hunt’s 
admirable history of the first forty years 
of the reign of George III. was the 
earliest publication of the series, and set 
up a high standard of scholarship which 
has been well maintained. Mr. Leadam’s 
recently published volume covering the 
eventful period between 1702 and 1760, 
though of necessity severely condensed, 
gives evidence of independent and thought- 
ful research that is worthy of comparison 
with the scientific methods of Prof. 
Michael and M. Richard Waddington, 
whilst it usefully embodies the still more 
minute investigations of English scholars 
like Mr. Julian Corbett and Mr. J. F. 
Chance. To go back still further in point 
of date, the volumes treating the medieval 
period, in the safe hands of Dr. Thomas 
Hodgkin and Profs. Adams, Tout, and 
Oman, not only enabled the objects 
of the enterprise to be realized in 
respect of research, but also provided an 
authoritative interpretation of the political 
problems of those times. 


The obscure and contentious period of 
the early Tudors was illuminated in turn 
by another fine study. Indeed, Mr. 





Fisher’s volume is perhaps as suggestive 
as the memorable ‘ Lectures’ of Stubbs, 
whilst his judicious and authoritative pro- 
nouncements are welcome. It remained, 
therefore, only to close the gap in the 
series between the years 1547 and 1603, 
and the task has now been accomplished 
with the publication last month of Prof. 
Pollard’s contribution, which deals with 
that period. 

This history of the later Tudor monarchy 
is capable of being judged by certain tests 
which cannot fairly be applied in the case 
of some more recent or more neglected 
periods. Here, however, nearly all the 
important sources are accessible, and the 
greater portion of them have been pub- 
lished, whilst an extensive modern litera- 
ture exists for the various historical 
aspects of these reigns. Further research 
and future discoveries, however much they 
may modify the accepted views of the 
economic, social, and literary history of 
the period, are not likely to elucidate 
the political or constitutional history of 
those times. Nevertheless, this wealth of 
materials has added considerably to the 
difficulties of the modern historian, and a 
bold and skilful handling of this great 
mass of information is essential for the 
guidance of students. Moreover, though a 
handbook of this sort is necessarily written 
on traditional lines, the wealth of incident 
connected with the outline of the narra- 
tive offers many temptations to enlarge 
upon such themes as Elizabethan state- 
craft and local government. A glance, 
however, at the Table of Contents will 
show that Prof. Pollard has compiled a 
well-balanced and exhaustive summary of 
the history of the period, based upon a 
careful investigation of all the sources. 
Reference to the author’s List of 
Authorities will throw further light upon 
his method of research, whilst numberless 
comments and notes in the body of the 
work reveal his critical ability. Apart 
from an occasional tendency to dogmatism, 
Prof. Pollard’s treatment of difficult and 
vexed questions, such as the execution of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, or the murder of 
Amy Robsart, is thoroughly judicious. 


Perhaps it is to be regretted that the 
plan of the work did not permit of an 
adequate treatment of other aspects of the 
national history than domestic or foreign 
politics and literature. It is possibly in- 
structive and decidedly amusing to read 
that “ Shakespeare was intent on making 
money, and he may have found that, even 
in his time, the lower forms of literature 
were the better paid.” At the same time 
it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that this chapter on ‘ The Age of Shake- 
speare ’ is a mere interpolation ad caplan- 
dum. We could gladly have dispensed 
with this disquisition in return for a fuller 
description of the economic and social 
conditions of the period. Similarly we 
could have spared many of the not always 
trustworthy reports of the ubiquitous 
Spanish ambassador to make room for 
some of those statistical studies which form 
a notable feature of Sir James Ram- 
say’s medieval ‘ History.’ It is certainly 
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true that the published sources are in- 
adequate for this purpose, but the original 
records exist, though hitherto they have 
been strangely neglected, whilst those 
for a much earlier period are minutely 
studied. The “Elizabethan national 
debt” is a subject that we commend to 
Prof. Pollard’s consideration, whilst 
we are profiting by the valuable studies 
that he has placed before us. 








Under Five Reigns. By Lady Dorothy 
Nevill. (Methuen & Co.) 


Ir Lady Dorothy Nevill has not kept her 
best matter to the last, she has managed 
to fill her third volume with very interest- 
ing recollections. Often as the Early 
Victorian age is decried, it had a charm 
of its own, and it is easy to believe that 
its great men and grandes dames were a 

ood deal more impressive, and we make 
bold to add, attractive, than the people 
who now stand in their shoes. There is 
some danger of the young generation grow- 
ing up in total ignorance of the days of 
their grandfathers, and such memoirs as 
Lady Dorothy’s serve a useful purpose 
in keeping before usa notably intellectual 
period of English history, which is apt to 
be ignored merely because it is not suffi- 
ciently remote to be picturesque. Whilst 
throwing in here and there a kind of 
apologetic note, or a reluctant admission 
that many things are now more con- 
veniently managed, or more “‘ up-to-date ” 
—a phrase to which, like “ old-time,” she 
rarely condescends—Lady Dorothy is 
evidently all on the side of the old ways. 


She begins with a charming account of 
her childhood, in the reign of William IV., 
at her father’s house of Ilsington in 
Dorset, near Puddletown, the church of 
which is famous not only for its appearance 
in Mr. Hardy’s novel, but also for the 
delightful epitaph of “Nicholas y°® first 
and Martin y* last. Good night, Nicholas.” 
Lord Orford, whose kindly nature was 
liable to fits of fury, so that his wife 
adopted the sage precaution of crossing 
her knife and fork at breakfast as a signal 
to the children that their father was not 
lightly to be addressed, was too fond of 
excitement, and especially of racing, to 
spend much time at this charming old 
house, but “he thought it an admirable 
place for his family,” who were devoted 
to him, not without awe. 


Lady Dorothy herself had a great love 
for the place, and regretted her brother’s 
parting with it, which he did 


**for no pressing reason. As a matter of 
fact, not a few owners of old domains seem 
to set less value upon the associations con- 
nected with them hom is generally supposed. 
Many even, when forced to sell, bear the 
loss of their ancestral acres with consider- 
able fortitude.” 


The picture here given of English country 
life of more than seventy years ago is 
very pleasing, and there is much to be said 
for Lady Dorothy’s contention that, with 


far less antagonism of classes, and a much 
fuller village and market-town life, people 
were a great deal happier and more prosper- 
ous than now. In those days, too, peers 
were almost always great landowners 
in touch with the people of their neighbour- 
hood : they were not persons whose chief 
or only recommendations for a peerage 
are “‘ well-filled money-bags.” 


We get another country scene when the 
Nevills lived at Dangstein, on the borders 
of Hampshire and Sussex, and were friends 
with such diverse characters as Richard 
Cobden and Lord Leconfield. Cobden is 
buried in Manning’s church of West 
Lavington, and there Thorold Rogers, 
then in orders, preached the funeral 
sermon over his friend, where some years 
before Manning preached his last sermon 
as an Anglican priest. 


Another interesting feature in these 
country recollections is the account of 
the old Sussex ironworks, the fine artistic 
products of which Lady Dorothy wisely 
collected before it was too late. Rather 
incongruously, she combined the collect- 
ing of wrought ironwork with that of 
Sussex earthenware pigs, emblems of 
plenty and content, which used to be 
presented at wedding feasts, filled with 
‘* a hogshead of beer.”” The unsportsman- 
like device of “ lading ” trout, with the aid 
of “ trugs,”” was peculiarly a Sussex art ; 
and “shingling”’ was carried to a high 
pitch of excellence. 


Most people, however, will open this 
book, not for the sake of its true and 
thoughtful pictures of vanished times, but 
in hope of finding lively society gossip 
and good stories. Of gossip, in the 
vulgar and malicious sense, we need 
hardly say there is none; and the good 
stories are few, and not altogether new. 
We detected the old tale of the Duke of 
Devonshire and the corpse in the midst 
of a string of not particularly interesting 
recollections of Continental travel in the 
first half of last century. The punish- 
ment inflicted upon a vandal who killed 
a nightingale in the public gardens at 
Frankfort was worth noticing: he was 
marched about between policemen, his 
hands tied behind him, and an accusing 
label on his breast, pursued by the hisses 
of the populace. We read of a breakfast 
at St. Anthon, ‘‘ where we found fleas in 
the butter, fleas in the milk, and dirt 
everywhere, but a very good new piano.” 
Lady Dorothy understands antithesis, 
and is fond of sarcasm. We read that 


‘under Papal rule, all the official personages 
of the Holy City were priests of some grade 
or other. Not a few resembled certain of 
our modern politicians in one respect, which 
was that they would fill any office tendered 
to them, even to the command of the 
Roman navy, if such a force had existed.” 


In another place, commenting on 
Boulanger’s commonplace and “rather 
vulgar” appearance, Lady Dorothy slyly 
adds: “I believe his mother had been 
a Welshwoman, which perhaps accounted 
for his having been able to set all France 





by the ears.” 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——— 
The notorious stories of Lady Cardigan’s 
book are treated here with quiet con 
tempt: “ Asa matter of fact, the vivacious 
Recollections in question proved nothing 
at all, except that their writer was 
possessed of a singularly imaginative 
memory, particularly retentive of scan- 
dal.”” The stories—‘ rather impish anec- 
dotes ’—about Lord Ward, and about 
Maria, Marchioness of Ailesbury, are 
flatly contradicted: for the rest, we are 
told that ‘‘ Lady Cardigan, as far as [ 
remember, was little seen after her girl- 
hood in society,” when she ‘ danced the 
cachuca with great verve.” Of the 
modern “ smart set ’ Lady Dorothy Nevill 
writes with almost stern contempt. The 
adjective “‘was not, I think, in former 
days much heard outside the servants’ 
hall,” and conveys “ the idea of a kitchen- 
maid dressed up in her Sunday best.” 
“‘ These people do little harm,” she adds, 
“ for their amusements are generally more 
silly than vicious.” “This curious clique 
may be defined as consisting mainly of 
little people,” whose “ poor chatter and 
total lack of ideas” only provoke “ pity 
or amused contempt.” 

Society, indeed, according to Lady 
Dorothy, in the old sense, came to an end 
in the eighties. Conversation, as an ait, 
died out, and promiscuous gabble ensued. 
The “great men of the Victorian Eva 
were very much more serious than the 
moderns.” They certainly were, if the 
letters printed in this volume from Darwin, 
Sir Joseph Hooker, Murchison, and others 
are a fair index ; for they are exceedingly 
dull as a rule. Those from Disraeli and 
the second Lord Lytton to his “ Dear 
Delightful Lady Dorothy” are excep- 
tions; and some from Mr. Chamberlain, 
though brief, are vivid. The pleasant 
sketches of the second Duke of Wellington 
and of that intellectual scholar and 
collector the present Lord Clanricarde 
should be useful in correcting widespread 
misconceptions. 


The illustrations include some amusing 
drawings by R. Doyle, a good many 
portraits, and a delightful picture of Lady 
Dorothy leaning upon the arm of Mr. 
John Burns (in minister’s uniform and 
cocked hat), “‘for whom I entertain the 
very highest admiration.” 








Light from the Ancient East: the New 
Testament illustrated by Recently Dis- 
covered Texts of the Graeco-Roman World. 
By Adolf Deissmann. Translated by 
Lionel R. M. Strachan. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


Tue author of this striking book, which 
is full of interest, has risen rapidly from 
being what we call a country parson to 
a high chair in the University of Berlin, 
and we are happy to find that he has 
brought with him his simple and devout 
Christianity into an atmosphere where 
such views are uncommon. Among 





famous Greek scholars of modern Germany 
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we can remember only Friedrich Blass 
who combined this modest piety with his 
critical standpoint; yet he is one of 
the men whom the author specially re- 
prehends for insisting on the vulgarity 
of Hellenistic, and its contrasts with 
classical, Greek. Especially those scholars 
who reprehended New Testament uses 
as hardly Greek, but semi-Hebraic, are 
now, he thinks, refuted by the discovery of 
quantities of Hellenistic private docu- 
ments, which show that the so-called 
Hebraisms were ordinary spoken Greek. 
The author seems to make no allowance for 
the spread of Jews as business people 
through the whole Greek world, which may 
have introduced some Semitic phrases, and 
possibly he is right. Our knowledge has 
been recently so much widened by inscrip- 
tions on stone, by ostraca, and by 
papyrus fragments, that a new lexicon of 
Hellenistic Greek is urgently required. 
This task is being attempted, he tells us, 
by Wilhelm Crénert, a promising scholar, 
who will at least give some conspectus of 
our enlarged Greek vocabulary. 


Prof. Deissmann begins by supplying a 
sketch of the gradual ps Bet sony of 
new texts of all sorts during the last 
generation—in particular of papyri, which 
present the daily use of Greek among 
the settlers in Egypt and elsewhere under 
Alexander and the Ptolemies. In this 
history he has made one capital omission. 
He never mentions the Petrie papyri, 
which were the first great collection of 
early dated documents given to scholars. 
He does not even enumerate the cartonnage 
of mummy-cases as one of the sources of 
these discoveries, though the importance 
of such coverings was pointed out by 
Letronne some seventy years ago. He has 
used none of the interesting personal 
documents of this collection, though he 
proceeds to cite a number of early and late 
Greek letters and receipts, with facsimiles 
in the text, to show, first what language 
was in common use, secondly what were 
the habits and the temper of society, 
in the days when the New Testament 
books were written. 


The general result of his long and 
detailed catalogue of words and phrases 
is undeniable. New Testament Greek 
is much closer to the ordinary com- 
mon dialect of the first century a.D. than 
older critics had imagined. The effect of 
local languages, Aramaic or Egyptian, 
was small in adulterating the style of the 
New Testament. But we might have been 
spared much of his exposition of simple 
papyrus texts—letters and accounts, where- 
in he cannot resist the temptation, com- 
mon to Evangelical preachers, of reading 
all sorts of things into the plain and 
unadorned original, things which generally 
deform its meaning. Here are examples. 
Regarding the text ‘‘ Render unto Cxsar 
the things that are Cezsar’s, and unto God,” 
&c., he says : 


“That pregnant sentence does not present 
us with two equal magnitudes, Cesar and 
God ; the second is clearly [?] the superior 
of the first. The sense is: Render unto 





Cesar the things that are Cmsar's, and 
a fortior, unto God the things that are 
God’s.”? 

We do not agree with him. What the 
text does say is that the imperium of 
Cesar is distinct from that of God. Each 
must be loyally served in his own sphere, 
and it says nothing more. 


The price of sparrows mentioned in the 
Gospels leads him into an interesting 
disquisition on the accuracy of the text 
(two for a farthing, five for two farthings), 
and he shows that an edict of Diocletian 
fixing the prices of such things agrees 
perfectly with the words of Jesus. But 
here is the amplification :— 


**Even in small things Jesus is great: 
The unerring eye for actualities that asserts 
itself so repeatedly in the Gospel narratives 
comes out in the saying about the sparrows.” 


And presently :— 


“Jesus was in His true element in the 
market-place, watching a poor woman count- 
ing her coppers te see if she could still take 
5 or 10 sparrows home with her. Poor 
miserable little creatures, fluttering there, 
such numbers of them, in the vendor’s 
cages. And yet each one of them was loved 
by the heavenly Father.” 


Now whatever the meaning of the argu- 
ment is—a fortiori is here in its place— 
this way of bringing before us the love of 
God for His most insignificant creatures is 
an amazing homily. 


The third example we select is the most 
important, because it underlies the main 
thesis of the book, and will therefore 
fitly introduce a discussion of it :— 


** With regard to all that Paul the weaver 
of tent-cloth has to say about labour, we 
should place ourselves within St. Paul’s 
own class—the artisan class of the Imperial] 
age, end then feel the force of his words.... 
‘TI laboured more abundantly than they all’ 
—these words, applied by St. Paul to mis- 
sionary work, came originally from the 
joyful pride of the skilled weaver, who, 
working by the piece, was able to hand in the 
largest amount of stuffon payday. ‘ Labour 
in vain’ is the trembling echo of the dis- 
couragement resulting from a width of 
cloth being rejected as badly woven, and 
therefore not paid for.” 


We find it difficult to justify this 
embroidery. Wherever the author finds 
koros or its verb, he translates it by 
“labour,” or the work of an artisan. 
The whole tradition of the word through- 
out centuries of Greek is not this, but 
** toil,”’ the weariness of the labourer. In 
all the passages where the word occurs 
in the New Testament this classical 
meaning is still the natural one, as may 
be seen from the author’s ample references. 
The Thessalonians are told by Paul 
to mind their own business, and work 
(épyaferOa:) with their own hands. 
He himself says (1 Cor. iv. 12) “‘ we toil 
(xoriGpev), working (épyafoyevo. ) with 
our own hands.” Still more decisive is 
the famous text (where the Professor 
tells us that «xérwv is used for épywv) 
** Blessed are the dead,” &c., “‘for they 
shall rest from their toils (xérwv), and 
their works ( épya) shall follow them.” 





Everywhere the idea of weariness accom- 
panies the word, and if there be a stray 
passage where it really means manual 
labour, with no other suggestion, we should 
hold such use to be exceptional, or even 
inaccurate. 


But in the book before us the author 
desires to prove that St. Paul was an 
“artisan missionary,” preaching to the 
lower classes. He suggests that his 
epistles were written by an amanuensis 
because the Apostle, with his horny hand, 
found writing difficult, and only sub- 
scribes in sprawling characters over which 
he makes merry! (“‘ Ye see with what 
large characters I subscribe myself.”) Is 
this a reasonable picture of Saul of Tarsus ? 
We think not. We have but few facts to 
go upon, but these tell us that though a 
Jew by parentage, he was born a Roman 
citizen—that is to say, his father had 
obtained this great privilege—at Tarsus, 
a famous city, where education was the 
main interest, and which contained many 
learned teachers. Why he first went to 
Jerusalem we are not told; but there he 
occupies a prominent place. He is the 
main witness to the death of Stephen. 
He leads the persecution of the Christians. 
He receives legal authority from the 
chief priests for his mission to Antioch. 
These things imply a young man of social 
position and leisure, not a mere artisan 
neglecting his trade to turn agitator. How 
else could he have been entrusted by the 
heads of his people at Jerusalem with this 
public mission ? 


After his conversion, and his permanent 
estrangement from Tarsus, his circum- 
stances of course change. He becomes an 
itinerant missionary, with no private 
means, and thinks it not only necessary, 
but also honourable, to labour with his 
hands for his support. This cannot have 
been a continuous trade, owing to his 
constant voyages. But though his money 
was gone, nothing could deprive him of the 
intellectual education he received in his 
famous home. He quotes Aratus and 
Menander. He knows all about the 
Stoic paradoxes. He has learnt to argue 
with the subtlety of a sophist in the 
schools of Tarsus. The man who wrote 
the Epistle to the Romans was no artisan 
writing to artisans, but a cultivated 
teacher writing a treatise which was fit 
for the Imperial household. 


This traditional view may some day 
be proved false, and then we shall be 
ready to abandon it, but it must be con- 
futed by arguments very different from 
those produced by Prof. Deissmann. 
That Christianity was the religion of the 
poor, and preached by the poor, is an 
important truth. The ignorance of Plu- 
tarch and Dion, the surprise of Pliny, show 
clearly that it was not discussed in “‘ good 
society’; but ‘that does not prove that 
St. Paul, or St. Luke either, belonged to 
the working classes. 

We will not delay over smaller matters, 
such as the assumption that St. Matthew’s 
was the earliest Gospel, and its original 
in Aramaic, or that deordapoyerrépous, 
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used of the Athenians by St. Paul, means 
“too religious,” and not “rather super- 
stitious.” Menander, Plutarch, and 
Lucian agree with the A.V. in the latter 
sense. We will not do more than praise 
the excellence of the translation, though 
we dislike the words ‘ dependable,” 
“reliable,” and “pneumatic ” (for 
spiritual), and we suspect that “the 
five observations of Prof. Wilamowitz ”’ 
represents ‘“‘die feinen Bemerkungen,” 
which is an obvious slip if our conjecture 
is right. 


We turn in conclusion to the dis- 
tinction on which the author lays 
great stress—that between the informal 
personal letter and the literary non- 
personal epistle. In the main this is a 
perfectly sound distinction. There are 
many epochs when the form of addressing 
an individual or a collection of people as 
if in a written missive or letter has been 
very fashionable, but the epistolary 
clauses are mere ornamental accessories. 
Notable examples are Junius, or the 
Drapier’s letters, or the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, or those of St. James and St. 
Jude. “A glance at the addresses,” 
says our author, “ shows that these are not 
real letters. A letter, e.g., ‘ to the twelve 
tribes which are scattered abroad,’ would 
be simply undeliverable.” Agreed: but 
what, then, shall we say of St. Paul’s 
2 Corinthians, addressed ‘‘ to the Church 
which is in Corinth, with all the saints that 
are in the whole of Achwza?” Achza 
in Imperial days meant the whole of 
Greece. This then, being equally “ un- 
deliverable,” is clearly not a letter, but 
anepistle. Yet, to our astonishment, Prof. 
Deissmann will have none of it. With 
him all St. Paul’s epistles, even the 
Romans, even this 2 Corinthians, are 
personal letters, and not epistles. When 
we endeavour to understand this obvious 
and striking inconsistency, we find that, 
while he uses the large number of the 
addressees when it suits him, he applies 
another test when this becomes in- 
convenient. All St. Paul’s epistles are 
full of personal confessions, complaints, 
vindications, and so forth, and these make 
them the outpourings of an individual 
heart, not the literary work of a writer 
for general purposes. This criterion seems 
to us so subjective as to be of little use. 
In any case, the gradations from a purely 
private letter on private matters, like 
the letter to Philemon, to an epistolary 
discourse on religious or political topics, 
are innumerable. Where does the letter 
end, and the epistle begin, in this series ? 
To us the number addressed seems a 
better test. All St. Paul’s letters to the 
Churches are intended for public perusal, 
even for interchange among Churches. 
They are sermons, lessons in doctrine, 
exhortations to holy life. To call them 
letters, and not epistles, because of the 
strongly personal complexion of them, 
seems to us a very bad argument, even for 
controversial purposes. Thus the Epistle 
to the Romans is plainly a manifesto of 
St. Paul to a Church which he had not yet 
visited. It preaches doctrine from the 





outset—so much so that Prof. Deissmann 
himself looks upon the concluding personal 
salutes in chap. xvi. as a fresh document, 
not belonging to the rest. Here, then, 
is a letter tacked on to an epistle. But 
that is the essence of St. Paul’s style, and 
therefore with him the distinction is 
almost idle. 


On the title ‘Slave of Jesus Christ,” 
which St. Paul adopts, the author is very 
instructive. He shows that an ordinary 
form of obtaining liberty was the sale of 
a slave by his master to a god, whose 
slave he then became in theory. This 
ownership on the part of the god was his 
title to liberty from any human master. 
The many texts known, recording this 
transaction, never tell us what evidence 
the slave of the god carried with him 
to show his enfranchisement from men. 
How could he escape molestation, or the 
assertion that he was still a slave from 
the heirs of his former master? The 
texts are on stone, mostly at Delphi ; what 
if he was arrested at Corinth or Ephesus ? 
We suggest that a verse of St. Paul’s shows 
that some mark was indelibly branded 
upon the new slave of the god: “ Hence- 
forth let no man trouble me, for I bear in 
my body the stigmata of the Lord Jesus.” 
This was the evidence. Almost every 
page of this eloquent book affords matter 
for such observations. 








Chats on Autographs. By A. M. Broadley. 
With 135 Illustrations. (Fisher Unwin.) 


INTEREST in the autograph is perennial, 
and hardly needs arguing from high 
prices, while it is likely to increase in 
these days of type-writing. Beyond the 
amusing book of Mr. Adrian Joline, 
‘ Meditations of an Autograph Collector’ 
(1902), which we like none the less for its 
hard words about The Atheneum, very 
little has been written of recent years on 
the subject, and Mr. Broadley is entitled 
to speak as a collector of note who has 
secured, for instance, the original marriage 
settlement of Pamela Fitzgerald, and 
Dumouriez’s holograph plan for the defence 
of England, to say nothing of many 
literary letters of high interest. 


The need for practical advice is evident, 
for it is not so long since a daily paper 
with pretensions to literature went into 
raptures and copious misprints over a 
“new letter” of Dickens which was 
simply a facsimile of a document familiar 
to Dickensians, and already printed more 
than once. The wonderful popularity 
of Dickens makes anything which bears 
trace of his hand valuable, even his 
signature on a cheque—a dull sort of 
autograph ; and his style of writing is 
certainly characteristic. He always found 
time to write out the date instead of using 
numerals, and to insert beneath his name 
a number of the flourishes which are rare 
in the signatures of great men, though 
common in those of actors. He was, in 
fact, or might have been, a great actor, 





and the interest of his and other auto- 
graphs lies not so much in the prices they 
fetch as in the revelations they afford 
of character, education, natural aptitude 
for writing, gush or reserve. Thus we 
see in Ruskin’s hand enormous fluency, in 
Tennyson’s fastidious neatness, in Landor’s 
a dashing boldness disregarding minute 
detail, in Stevenson’s a fluency which 
from much writing has become fluidity. 
The cramped hands of Carlyle and John- 
son struggle for utterance. The broken 
signature of Shakespeare (reproduced at 
p- 196) looks like ill-health, and has led 
to the accusation that he was epileptic ; 
but to the present writer it bears a re- 
markable similarity to that of Beethoven, 
who had no such disease. 

The obsession of prices and “ records” 
always attacks collecting of any sort when 
it has become a trade, and leads, as in 
pictures, to a standard which is apt to be 
a trade fashion. The intrinsic worth of 
an autograph cannot be judged merely 
by its price. Some of the eminent, like 
Tennyson, get out of writing letters as 
much as possible, and their letters are 
bound to be rarities. Others, like Nelson, 
are most determined and _ frequent 
correspondents, and are consequently apt 
to flood the market later. The poverty 
which leads to sudden dispersals of docu- 
ments which might be regarded as private 
and family treasures is a less pleasant 
aspect of the case. The cunning and 
flattery of the “autograph fiend,” of 
whom Mr. Broadley gives some amusing 
details, show to what lengths in deceit 
the collector will go. Carelessness about 
papers and letters is another source of 
profit for the autograph-hunter. They are 
lost by the rightful owner, fall into com- 
mercial hands, and are finally conveyed 
away by the collector. The person whom 
Johnson called a “‘ very pompous, puzzling 
fellow”’ because he wanted to have 
a letter back for which he ‘expressed a 
mighty value’ has always had our sym- 
pathy. When the letter was recovered 
“he did not know that it signified any- 
thing,’’ an expression which we take to be 
ordinary politeness, not lack of logic. 
The rage for publishing letters in John- 
son’s day induced him to put little in 
them; and writers of to-day may well 
cherish a similar caution unless they 
leave definite instructions in their wills 
concerning their letters as literary pro- 
perty. Mr. Broadley makes the usual 
remark about 


‘the now extinct race of letter-writers, for 
the epistolary art has succumbed beyond 
hope of recovery to the combined influences 
of the telegraph, the telephone, the type- 
writer, and the halfpenny newspaper.” 


This is only true so far as what he calls a 
“newspaper” letter is concerned. Ex- 
cellent letters are still written by people 
who have a natural delight in writing 
them, and may be seen in biographies of 
those who have only just left us. A 
business letter is one thing; a letter 


written for human pleasure is another ; 
and there will always, we hope and believe, 
be exponents of the latter. 


The com- 
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mercial mind which would indite a love- 
letter on a type-writer may be dominant, 
but it does not monopolize the field. 

This being a book for collectors, Mr. 
Broadley is rightly concerned with prices, 
fraudulent imitations, the best means to 
discover them, the places where finds may 
be expected, and the way to acquire know- 
ledge of the whole subject. On these 
practical details he discourses with lucidity 
and the wisdom of experience, though his 
style is somewhat clumsy. One main 
point is that 











‘English autographs of exceptional interest 
are often obtained abroad at far lower prices 
than in London, and that fact makes it very 
necessary to look carefully through the 
foreign catalogues. The same remark doubt- 
less applies to French and German auto- 
graphs in England. I obtained in Ger- 
many @ fine autograph letter of Charles I. 
for 10/. It would have fetched three times 
that amount in a London auction-room. 
The same remark applies to a fine letter of 
the Young Pretender, which came from 
Paris and was priced only at 55 francs. 
On the other hand I obtained in London 
for 15s. each letters of Madame de Geoffrin 
and Madame du Deffand, which would have 
cost twice or thrice as much in Paris.” 


In some cases letters are historically 
valuable, and Mr. Broadley refers (p. 180) 
to a large number of unpublished letters 
of William Pitt and his contemporaries 
which will appear in Dr. Holland Rose’s 
forthcoming ‘ Life of Pitt’ announced 
by us last week. On the same page 
the largest type in the book is 
devoted to the private sale by Messrs. 
Sotheby, in June, 1909, of some political 
letters of importance. “It was,” says 
Mr. Broadley, 


“as recently as the late ‘ eighteen-fifties * 
that the priceless archives of the old India 
Office were ruthlessly sacrificed by the 
lineal successors of ‘John Company.’ 
Amongst other valuable MSS. the archives of 
the Indian Navy went en bloc to the paper- 
mills, A single letter, blown accidentally 
from one of the carts used by the contractors 
who carried out this work of desolation, 
turned out to have been written in the reign 
of James I. by the Duke of Buckingham, 
and brought 5/. to its finder. To-day it is 
probably worth at least five times as much 
again.” 


In such anecdote this book is rich, and 
the author will probably provide the clever 
journalist with material for some time to 
come. The illustrations alone are a very 
interesting feature, showing the talents 
of Thackeray and Frank Lockwood as 
sketchers, and Cobden, quite in the 
modern style, exhibiting the difference in 
size between the Free Trade and the 
Protection loaf. 


There is something irreverent, as in 
Lucian’s ‘ Auction of Philosophers,’ in 
pricing great men, and chaffering over 
“the touch of a vanish’d hand.” But 
human curiosity will have its way, and be 
pleased to hear that an ordinary letter 
by Wellington can be bought for 3s. 6d., 
while a note he wrote on the evening of 
June 18th, 1815, has fetched 105/. A 
“ phenomenally early ” letter of Napoleon 
was sold for 5,000 francs, but his marshals 
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are only worth from 10s. to 20s., while “a 
series of documents and letters signed by 
Napoleon III. averaged from 1s. to 2s.” 
The fact that a letter by Keats fetched 
500/. has impressed Mr. Broadley so much 
that he repeats it more than once. Such 
repetitions are not infrequent in the book, 
and might have been avoided by a writer 
of some experience. The author of the 
‘Short Studies’ did not spell his name 
like that of the accomplished Oxford 
printer (p. 41) ; and we are at once pulled 
up by Ben Jonson writing in his Bible a 
passage from the Psalms beginning “‘ Bene- 
dice Dominum” (p. 372). The Psalm 
quoted is not xxxii., but xxxiii. in the 
Vulgate, and xxxiv. in our English 
versions. Jonson’s Latinity is sound, 
and we should doubtless read “ Bene- 
dicam.” 


Mr. Broadley very properly announces 
at the beginning of his talks that he will 
not, ‘‘ with one or two exceptions, give 
in extenso the letters of any living person, 
or letters which can possibly give pain or 
concern to others.” 


In the present state of the law it is 
difficult to decide what rights there are to 
restrain publication of any letter; but, 
if the owner of any written document can 
really print it regardless of the wishes of 
its living writer, the law ought to be 
altered at once. The abuses to which 
such laxity may lead are obvious, and we 
should like to see a test case decided 
without delay. If a writer cannot send, 
say, a casual jest or a humorous stanza 
to a friend without the risk of its being 
offered to the world with a price 
attached, “‘ the world is too much with 
us.” 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Creators. By May Sinclair. (Con- 
stable & Co.) 


“THE divine fire ” is a theme with which 
Miss Sinclair has already proved herself 
eminently qualified to deal; yet we 
cannot help thinking that five immortals— 
four novelists and a poet—are, even in her 
case, rather a large allowance for one story. 
This inspired quintet have a good many 
of those pleasing characteristics which the 
outside world reverentially acknowledges 
as hall-marks of genius. They take their 
own achievements with  portentous 
seriousness. They are subject to a kind of 
demoniacal possession which makes them, 
to say the least, unpleasant company. 
They have a congenital incapacity for 
keeping accounts, and a shrinking horror 
of high royalties and admiring readers. 
But they are all interesting people, and 
only two of them are really disagreeable. 
One novelist behaves to his wife with a 
selfish brutality difficult to parallel even 
from the biographies of great men. 
Another repels us by the gloomy ferocity 
of her manners. But the remaining two 
are respectively a nice girl and a charm- 
ing woman, and the poet is the most 








lovable of mystics. The story, like all 
Miss Sinclair’s work, is well-written. 
unusual, and attractive. A problem by 
no means new, but freshly treated, is set 
before us, and it is a measure of the 
author’s success in arousing our sympathy 
that we feel distressed when the con- 
clusion leaves this problem only half 
resolved. 


Lady Good-for-Nothing: a Man’s Portrait 
of a Woman. By Q. (Nelson & Sons.) 


From Q.’s sub-title it would appear that 
he was perhaps a little doubtful as to the 
success of his “ portrait.””> That doubt is, 
we think, well-founded. Excellently 
conceived and delicately handled, as well 
as subtly developed, the character of 
Ruth Josselin does not convince us. It 
is difficult to believe that such a woman 
could have been the product of her en- 
vironment. We find her a scullion maid 
of sixteen showing the possibilities of 
future beauty ; in eighteen months she is 
talking like a matured and intellectual 
woman of the world. Further, we fail to 
discover the springs of her actions. Oliver 
Vyell we realize and accept, as a fine bold 
figure, admirably drawn. Not so Ruth, 
who flings away happiness over a scruple 
which we are unable to understand. 

Having made this protest, which 
concerns mainly the concluding chap- 
ters, we are free to bear witness to the 
indefinable charm of the story, its sense 
of character, and its truth to the time in 
which the action takes place. No one but 
a man of fine imagination could have 
written the early chapters with their 
feeling of romance and their nice humour. 
The story seems in some degree to be 
founded on that of Sir Harry Frank- 
land, Collector of the Port of Boston, 
who loved the daughter of a poor fisher- 
man, Agnes Surriage. The theme has 
been utilized before, but Q. assimilates it 
to his own purposes, and thereby makes 
it his own, which is the only proper way 
of dealing with historical incident. 


An Affair of Dishonour. By William De 
Morgan. (Heinemann.) 


Ir is odd to find so modern an author 
astray in the days of Charles II., yet the 
great Victorians, who are Mr. De Mor- 
gan’s exemplars, coquetted with historical 
romance. It would, however, be too 
much to call this novel “ historical fiction.” 
There is no character taken from history in 
its pages. It is merely a novel of the 
seventeenth century, and exhibits all 
Mr. De Morgan’s characteristics. He 
is almost as long-winded as in previous 
books; he is full of detail for back- 
grounds; he is as patient and as con- 
scientious over his portraiture; and he 
has still the trick of —- —— 
his puppets, which he derives, perhaps, 
rode Tecsheun, His pomrae S o bis 
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assumption of intimacy with his characters 
—all these points indicate a Victorian 
ideal. On the whole, the plot is skilfully 
managed, but we should like it to go more 
briskly. It halts; it is too philosophic, 
and the bulk of the writing does not make 
amends for the small interest. Mr. De 
Morgan is more at home in his modern 
complexities. But this is a gallant essay 
in a newline for him, and it has much 
human value. 





Opal Fire. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 
(Cassell & Co.) 


A saD story, with more than a touch of the 
cruelty of the world’s wild places in it, this 
is the best thing we have seen of late from 
Mrs. Campbell Praed. There is more than 
mere sentiment and conventional Austra- 
lian colouring here. The structure of the 
tale is not good; but it shows sincere 
feeling and genuine characterization. An 
Australian bush girl plights her troth to a 
bush-bred boy, and circumstances separate 
them. The boy is faithful, but is made 
to appear false, and the girl, tempera- 
mentally constant, is tricked into a 
marriage of convenience by her ambitious 
father. Years later, when the girl is a 
mother, she is confronted with her old 
sweetheart and some dramatic complica- 
tions arise. 


The Green Mouse. By Robert W. Cham- 
bers. (Appleton & Co.) 


Tus story is frankly, and, we think, un- 
usually extravagant for Mr. Chambers, 
though his work in fiction has changed 
greatly in the last decade, having fallen 
more and more under the influence of New 
York life. The present book contains six- 
teen chapters which many will regard as 
separate stories. They all hinge upon a 
young man’s invention of a machine which 
enables him to deal with “‘ psychic waves ” 
as wireless telegraphy deals with other 
waves. With this machine a man can at 
once bring himself into relation with his 
affinity of the other sex. As treated here 
the idea proves a happy one for a short 
story, but it cannot bear the weight of 
three hundred pages. The decline sets 
in somewhere before the hundredth page, 
and amounts to a fall by the time we have 
reached p. 188. But the first fifty pages 
are really excellent fooling. In a rather 
stilted Preface the author professes to 
regard his book as “ moral, literary, and 
highly scientific work, thinly but in- 
effectually disguised as fiction.” But the 
book is much better than its Preface. 


The Girl from Nowhere. By Mrs. Baillie 
Reynolds. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


THE story now before us opens with a 
situation which is strong and original, 
and, though improbable, artistically 
arranged ; and the interest thus excited 
carries us perhaps half way through the 
volume. About this stage it becomes 





clear that there is to be no further develop- 
ment of a theme which promised well, 
and that the author is concerned with 
removing the obstacles to a happy ending. 
This she effects by rough-and-ready 
devices which lack the saving grace of 
novelty. The characterization does not 
go much below the surface, but it is 
pleasing and mostly natural. 





The Incubus. By Helen Hester Colvill. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


Some of the author’s characters are so 
well indicated that we cannot help 
wishing she had left them to their own 
development instead of bending them 
to the exigencies of a conventionally 
melodramatic plot. The heroine, Laura 
Malherbe, with her maiden limitations, 
is a pleasant study; so is her cousin 
the ecstatic curate. The soldier hero, 
though a stock type, is well treated ; and 
among the minor characters are several 
sketched with the understanding and good 
humour which we appreciate in this 
author. It is on account of so much 
good work that we resent the intrusion 
of the wanton Isabel and her doings, 
which require the glamour of the foot- 
lights. 


The Pilgrim. By Arthur Lewis. 
wood & Sons.) 


From the general artlessness of its style 
and construction we should imagine this 
to be the author’s first novel. The scene 
is laid in Rome in the eleventh century, 
and the story has for hero an obscure 
young Welsh poet of great personal and 
moral beauty, who has made the pilgrimage 
to do penance for a blameless, although 
unlawful love. His inamorata follows 
him in disguise, which gives rise to com- 
plications, especially as Savia, the magni- 
ficent niece of the Prefect, proposes to 
bestow her hand upon him. The cha- 
racters are cast in well-worn moulds; 
while the story is flat and lifeless, despite 
a liberal sprinkling of ejaculations and 
interjections at critical moments. 


(Black- 


The Brown Mask. By Percy Brebner. 
(Cassell & Co.) 


One might almost determine the nature 
of Mr. Brebner’s tale from its title. The 
brown mask was worn by a highwayman, 
who was not, however, as other highway- 
men. Indeed, he is somewhat of a strain 
on our credulity, keeping watch and ward 
as he does over the heroine. Mr. Brebner 
has successfully drawn readers off the 
scent, so that his identity does not become 
clear till late in the book. For a long 
time the delusion may be cherished 


that the hero, a gallant gentleman and 
a man of his hands, is the ‘* brown mask.” 
The narrative is concerned with the perils 
and intrigues of the Monmouth rebellion, 
and is set in a place of pleasantly romantic 





atmosphere. If there is nothing specially 
original about the story, at least it is 
briskly written and makes good use of 
old material. 


The Haunted Island: a Pirate Romance. 
By E. H. Visiak. (Elkin Mathews.) 


Tuts is probably Mr. Visiak’s first essay 
in fiction. The course of his plot is some- 
what reminiscent of Jules Verne’s best- 
known trilogy, but his invention is not so 
deft. The story is set in the seventeenth 
century, when strange adventures were 
wont to befall seafarers ; but the reader’s 
sympathy is unhappily alienated in the 
first chapter, in which the narrator's 
brother, a young lieutenant in the Navy, 
mutinies and carries off « king’s ship for 
the purpose of a treasure-hunt in a 
remote and unknown island. Instead of 
treasure, however, there are found ghosts, 
mysterious spirits, a wizard with a hatred 
of England, a “ volcan,” and pirates in 
plenty. The quick sequence of adven- 
tures and terrible episodes is rather satiat- 
ing, and we must express a regret that the 
arch-villain, in whom interest is centred 
in the early chapters, is killed off before his 
proper course is run. It is, however, a 
brisk, ingenuous yarn. 


A Village of Vagabonds. By F. Berkeley 
Smith. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Tue village of the title is promisingly 
situated in a remote corner of the Nor- 
mandy coast, but the vagabonds who 
inhabit it are disappointing, being drawn 
mainly from the theatrical and sporting 
classes of Paris. Interspersed are a few 
more picturesque figures—fisher-folk, farm- 
servants, coast-guards, and the like; and 
there are some agreeable descriptive 
passages. The language is a blend of 
French and American idioms, and not 
impeccable in grammar. 


Separate Stars. (John 


Murray.) 


By Violet Pearn. 


A GIRL with a taste for painting thinks 
herself a genius. In a pet at her father’s 
unwillingness to pay for her artistic 
training, she gives up thought of a career 
and takes to matrimony. Her married 
life is saddened by the idea of what 
she might have been, until she has a 
son, when she persuades herself that her 
“ gift” will pass to her boy, whom she 
regards as a great artist from his birth. 
She procures him the best masters, and is 
bitterly disappointed, when he attains 
celebrity, to perceive that he is nothing 
better than an excellent craftsman. Then, 
late in life, she takes to “art” again, 
refusing a second offer of marriage upon 
that account. The disconcerting effect 
on the dreamy and religious mother of her 
son’s choice of subjects for his brush is 
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well imagined. The book as a whole 
exhales a vague and rather feverish 
enthusiasm, which we are fain to set down 
to youthfulness. 


Into the Night. By Frances Nimmo 
Greene. (Methuen & Co.) 


Tuts tale opens with a dramatic account 
of the lynching in New Orleans of the 
Italians concerned in the murder of 
Chief Hennessey; and the machinations 
of the Mafia and their conspiracy of 
revenge for their comrades form the back- 
ground. Interest centres in a derelict 
babe who is brought up by a citizen 
among his own children, and finds an 
heroic death. The secret of the parental 
bond between the foundling and the Mafia 
chief is well kept. In addition to other 
well-drawn types we have two fine studies 
of character in a strong man and woman 
who enter into an ideal union. 





The Noise of Life. By Christopher Stone. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


Wuen, having begun to read a novel, you 
find on the fifth page that the pupils of a 
certain woman’s eyes “ dilated and con- 
tracted with a weird swiftness,” you are 
not surprised to learn subsequently that 
she is in the habit of thrashing her eighteen- 
year-old son with a hunting-crop ; that 
she is separated from her husband, a gifted 
but dissipated poet; that she “lived at 
a rate considerably out of proportion to 
her known income ’’—that, indeed, she is 
thoroughly abnormal. The return of the 
poet causes this lady much distress, for, 
though she has no objection to his 
drug-taking and drinking habits so long 
as he does not practice them in proximity 
to herself, yet, when he does this, she so 
strongly objects as to thrash him also 
with a hunting-crop. The poet’s dis- 
reputable presence, too, interferes with a 
love-affair between this woman’s son and 
the daughter of a neighbour. All the 
love-making in the book possesses a 
flavour which does not make for pleasant 
reading. 


Cross and Dagger: the Crusade of the 
Children, 1212. By W. Scott-Durrant. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


THE CRUSADE OF THE CHILDREN seems to 
be attracting the attention of novelists. 
In this tale the hero is brought from the 
German movement to the French one, is 
sold as a slave to the Old Man of the Moun- 
tain, meets St. Francis at Damietta, and 


' returns to Europe. It was perhaps unwise 


to challenge doubt by the statement that 
“every essential detail in this book.... 
can be supported by documentary evi- 
dence more or less direct,” since the better 
the evidence, the smaller are the dimensions 
the movement takes. The earliest account 
of the French pilgrims, written seven 


years later, says that they all returned | 





home at the King’s orders ; and when we 
remember that this king was Philip 
Augustus, we think it very likely. It is 
only in Alberic of Three Fountains, who 
wrote half a century later, that we meet 
with the complete story of the embarka- 
tion and sale of the children. Vincent 
of Beauvais, supported by the Italian 
chroniclers, tells of their arrival at Mar- 
seilles and Brindisi, and their return 
disappointed ; and it is Vincent who 
introduces the picturesque accessory of the 
two clerks sent by the Old Man of the 
Mountain to preach the crusade. A 
story should carry its own justification, 
and be as true in details as the author can 
make it without any parade. We might 
easily raise questions as to these details— 
for example, the fate of Nicholas’s German 
pilgrimage, of which 7,000 reached Genoa 
on August 25th, instead of failing utterly ; 
but it is unfair to judge a work of 
imagination by the test of fact. Having 
said this, we may add that we like the story, 
which will rank next after the very best of 
Henty’s. 


My Lady of Intrigue. By Humfrey 
Jordan. (Blackwood & Sons.) 


Marie DE Rowan, the Duchesse de 
Chevreuse, is the heroine of this seven- 
teenth-century romance, which pretends 
to be written by an English aristocrat of 
gigantic stature. The events narrated 
occur in the duel of wits between Cardinal 
Richelieu and the party of which the 
figurehead was Gaston, the infamous 
brother of Louis XIII. One is inclined 
to assert that the tale has distinction 
merely because the hero is ugly and un- 
lucky in love ; but its merits are positive 
as well as negative. Mr. Jordan’s portrait 
of Richelieu is ingratiating, if not entirely 
convincing, and he has contrived to invest 
the libertine duchess with charm. The 
execution of her lover Chalais contributes 
the touch of horror without which the 
romance would lack the perfect flavour 
of its date. Mr. Jordan may, on the 
whole, be congratulated on what appears 
to be his first ambitious performance in 
fiction. 


The Forsythe Way. By Mrs. Fred Rey- 
nolds. (Chapman & Hall.) 


‘Tue ForsyTHE Way’ is a book calcu- 
lated forcibly to remind the reader of his 
youth, and the days of ‘John Halifax, 
Gentleman.’ Its appeal is to those whose 
taste is not unduly sophisticated, and 
who desire to participate in the lives of 
the persons of the story, their anxieties 
and joys. Mrs. Reynolds does more than 
tell you a story: she translates you into 
new surroundings; and very pleasant 
surroundings they are. Here we meet 
again those delightful people, the false 
heir; the old family lawyer, sceptical, 
but persuaded at last to allow the im- 
postor’s claim; the bold Diana of the 
hunting-field ; and the rustic maiden who, 
almost unasked, gives her simple heart to 





the impostor. This young man, like 
many of his kind, proves to be more sinned 
against than sinning, and shows that, 
given the kindly warmth of prosperity, 
he is capable of developing into a fine 
specimen of manhood. The author shows 
a distinct sense of style. 








ANTHOLOGIES. 


The Mount of Vision: a Book of English 
Mystic Verse. Selected and arranged 
by Adeline Cashmore. (Chapman & Hall.) 


The Small People: a Little Book of Verse 
about Children for their Elders. Chosen 
and edited by Thomas Burke. (Same 
publishers. ) 


The Time of the Singing of Birds. Compiled 
by M.S., G. M. F., and M. A. P. (Frowde.) 


Ir is natural that specialization should 
descend upon the Anthology as upon other 
and more ambitious forms of literary activity. 
The entire field of English poetry, old and 
new, is too vast to permit of further com- 
pilations being made therefrom—in space 
necessarily limited—which may claim autho- 
rity greater than that of personal taste, and 
growing independence of judgment tends to 
resent dictatorship. Hence, with prudence, 
the Anthology has betaken itself to the 
poetical by-ways, and, in selecting some 
particular aspect of poetry for its theme 
at the same time strengthens its appeal, 
eludes, in a great degree, the sins of omission 
otherwise inevitable, and becomes handy 
for purposes of reference. 

The last, most practical use demands, 
however, that the theme shall be as far as 
possible unambiguous, and in appending to 
her volume ‘The Mount of Vision ’ the sub- 
title of ‘A Book of English Mystic Verse * 
Miss Adeline Cashmore is unintentionally 
misleading. Mysticism is difficult of defini- 
tion, but its forms and species are innumer- 
able and quickly recognized. Blake’s 
‘Jerusalem* exemplifies one variety of 
mystic verse, ‘The Ancient Mariner’ 
another. There is the mysticism of fear, 
such as may be discerned in Rossetti’s 
‘Rose Mary®* or in Mrs. Browning’s ‘ Lay 
of the Brown Rosary’; the mysticism of 
obscurity, traceable on the one hand in the 
medisvalism of Morris’s early work, on the 
other in the poetry of the modern Gaelic 
movement, of which Mr. Yeats’s ‘ The Happy 
Townland? furnishes a peculiarly wayward 
instance; and there is the mysticism of 
religion. A judicious selection representing 
these and other phases of mystical verse 
would possess unique charm and value ; but 
Miss Cashmore has apparently limited herself 
to the last-named aspect, and of religious 
anthologies there have been many. 

In the present case the three seventeenth- 
century religious poets, Vaughan, Herbert, 
and Crashaw, have been largely laid under 
contribution. There are also passages from 
Spenser, Wordsworth, Shelley, Tennyson, 
Emily Bronté, Keble, and others ; but, with 
the notable exceptions of Blake, Patmore, 
George MacDonald, and Francis Thompson, 
we find few names suggestive of mysticism 
in its specialized sense, while many of the 
pieces are mystical only in so far as all true 
poetry is mystical. Mrs. Meynell’s thought- 
fully written Introduction endeavours— 
though the concluding paragraph seems to 
acknowledge the necessity of a wider view— 
to confine this unconfinable quality to “ the 
divine comedy of religious verse *—a choice 
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of words which makes it only the more 
remarkable that not one of the ‘ Noble 








Numbers’ of Herrick should have been 
deemed appropriate. 
In ‘The Small People’ Mr. Thomas 


Burke’s object, though less lofty, is at 
least clearly defined. He has aimed at 
making a selection of “‘ poems whose theme 
is the child from the parent’s view,” and 
in so doing has compiled a really fascinating 
little book which should commend itself 
to many even among those to whom poetry, 
as such, is a thing of indifference. Recent 
years have called forth an ever-increasing 
flood of pleasant verse suitable for Mr. 
Burke’s purpose, but his choice nevertheless 
is sufficiently catholic, ranging from Mr. 
Alfred Noyes, Miss Laurence Alma Tadema, 
and the late John Hay to Vaughan, 
Wither, and the Earl of Surrey, whose 
quaintly philosophical lines, called in Tottel’s 
* Miscellany? “‘ How no age is content with 
his own estate, and how the age of children 
is the happiest, if they had skill to under- 
stand it,”’ are in part reprinted here. Both 
volumes are tastefully bound and produced, 
but the palm of popularity is likely, for the 
reasons indicated, to rest with ‘The Small 
People.’ 


‘The Time of the Singing of Birds’ 
embraces many simples of virtue from 
the wide pleasure-grounds of English 
bird-poetry: from Chaucerian and Eliza- 
bethan wildernesses, from aromatic herb- 
plots of Vaughan, Donne, and Crashaw, 
from the shining flower-knots of reawakened 
romance, and from the bright Victorian 
parterre. Nor are there lacking sweets 
disclosed but yesterday, from gardens tended 
by Francis Thompson, Mr. Hardy, Mr. 
Bridges, and Prof. Santayana; while the 
iyric blossoms of John Banister Tabb are 
happily abundant. 


Metaphor dismissed, be it said that there 
is a store of exquisite poetry in this small 
volume of verse, at once novel in design, and 
faultlessly produced. Special thanks are 
due to the compilers for the extract from 
Crashaw’s ‘ Musicks Duell,” a marvellously 
spirited and melodious rendering of Strada’s 
‘ Fidicinis et Philomele Bellum Musicum,’ 
itself an imitation of Claudian. Every page 
has its own head-line—some quaint or 
beautiful reference from the poets to birds 
or their song. Altogether, the little book 
is a veritable ‘ Paradise of Dainty Devices.’ 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


*“‘ JUVENILE LITERATURE,” to use a con- 
venient term, is already upon us, and reminds 
us that the chief book season of the year will 
shortly flood our shelves with a multitude of 
fairy tales, picture-books, and amusing or 
improving gifts for the nursery and the 
schoolroom. An early visitant of this sort 
is The Lilac Fairy Book, edited by Andrew 
Lang, and illustrated by Henry Ford 
(Longmans). The “Fairy Book Series,” 
due to Mr. Lang’s beneficent intervention, 
has long passed into that happy region of 
success where critics are of no account, 
even if they were needed. The selection of 
stories before us is admirably varied, and 
most of them are translated or adapted by 
Mrs. Lang. Lang’s Preface will be 
amusing to the adult, and contains some 
of his characteristic banter. He finds 


“the three hundred and sixty-five authors who try 
to write new fairy tales......very tiresome. They 
always begin with a little boy or girl who goes out 
and meets the fairies of polyanthuses and gardenias 
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and apple blossoms: ‘ Flowers and fruits and other 


winged things.’ These fairies try to be funny, and 
fail; or they try to preach and succeed. Real 
fairies never preach or talk slang. At the end, the 
little boy or girl wakes up and finds that he has 
been dreaming.” 


Miss M. V. WHEELHOUSE has already 
made a name as an illustrator in ‘‘ The 
Queen’s Treasures Series”? (Bell), and we 
commend to those who want an old friend 
invested with new grace Silas Marner, 
with her pictures in colour. 


Or the making of cookery-books there 
would seem to be no end, and all are more 
or less welcome in proportion to their merits 
and their province. From the elaborate 
compilations of the kitchen de luxe, gathered 
from distinguished chefs, and demanding 
an almost formidable batterie de cuisine, to 
the avowedly simple collections of homely 
recipes for frugal Rencshelde, all have their 
separate uses, and the intelligent housewife 
will range from one to another, finding some 
modicum of instruction in each. 


The modest little volume called The 
Successful Home Cook, by Lucy H. Yates 
(Rebman), does not quite come under either 
of these categories, for, while broadly com- 

rehensive in scope, itjis primarily designed 
for the benefit of the inexperienced. To these 
it should be invaluable, and even those well 
versed in housewifery may study it with 
pleasure and profit. The author does not 
weary us with unnecessary detail, but her 
knowledge is so thorough, and her writing 
so lucid, as to make her an admirable 
guide. The furnishing of the kitchen, the 
physiology of food, its choice and its pre- 
paration, the essentials of real and reasoned 
economy —all these are expounded in 
soundest fashion. Also many excellent 
recipes are given. Indeed, this is the best 
and most enlightened book of its kind that 
we have seen. 


John Wesley’s Last Love. By J. A. Leger. 
(Dent & Sons.)—The Wesley literature seems 
never-ending. Here is an interesting addi- 
tion. Mr. Leger reproduces a manuscript 
which contains the account of Wesley’s 
love for Grace Murray, and which was 
acquired by the British Museum in 1829. 
The genuineness of the manuscript, we are 
told, has never been questioned by any 
student of Methodism, although the hand- 
writing is not Wesley’s, apart from a few 
corrections here and there and the rough 
sketch of the first nineteen stanzas of the 
poem at the close of the MS. These correc- 
tions, however, seem to indicate approval 
by him. Further, the MS. is authenticated 
by the correspondence of almost every detail 
in it either with Wesley’s journal or other 
printed documents. 


Following the reproduction of the MS. 
there is an able study of the Wesleys, of 
Grace Murray, and of John Wesley’s wife. 
This shows real discrimination of character. 
The MS. certainly reveals Wesley in a very 
human light, yet there is nothing in his con- 
duct which would tend to lower the esteem 
in which he is held as a great religious leader. 


THE CLARENDON Press have just re- 
published in one paper book the Apologia 
and Meno of Plato. The edition is that 
of “The Oxford Library of Classical 
Authors,” and the text is due to Prof. 
Burnet. We welcome the wide diffusion of 
this Library, and notice that it is available 
not only in cloth and paper covers, but 
also interleaved with writing-paper in the 
former style, which should be a great con- 
venience for students. 





The Vineyard, monthly magazine pub- 
lished for the Vineyard Press by Mr. A. (, 
Fifield, is one of the welcome signs not 
wanting to-day that commercialism has not 
killed ideals in art, literature, and education. 
In this, the first number, Katharine Tynan 
has a story and a poem, and the Rev. 
Gerald Davies describes with illustrations 
“The Peasant Arts Museum at Haslemere.’ 
Mr. F. H. Davis in ‘ The Child of the Land 
of the Rising Sun’ seems to us rather to 
overdo the sentiment surrounding Japan; 
but the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed is eminently 
practical in his opening paper on ‘ Education 
in the Village.’ 


Paton’s List of Schools and Tutors (J. & J. 
Paton) has reached its thirteenth annual 
edition, and will be found a very useful guide 
to the subject. The classification of schools 
is well done, and a large selection is offered. 
We do not know what the conditions of 
insertion in the book are, but the results 
seem in some cases rather arbitrary. For 
instance, several preparatory schools for 
boys which are certainly in the first rank 
to-day are not mentioned. The schools for 
girls are, we think, more representative. 


Hungary in the Eighteenth Century. By 
Henry Marezali. (Cambridge University 
Press.)—Prof. Marczali’s book is an ex- 
haustive treatise on the state of Hungary 
during the reign of Joseph II. The problem 
which he has attempted to solve was how 
Hungary adapted Western civilization to 
her needs in such a way as not to jeopardize 
the originality and independence of the 
nation, and the conclusion reached by the 
author appears to be that everything worth 
having was gained or retained by the 
patriotism of the nobles; they, as repre- 
sentatives of their race, by maintaining their 
social and political position at a time when 
monarchical absolutism had obtained the 
upper hand over the other nations of 
Europe, saved Hungary. 


Has Prof. Marczali proved his case ? Cer- 
tainly his views do not coincide with those 
held by many of his countrymen. In his 
voluminous work, with its vast array of 
authorities he has sought to furnish con- 
firmatory evidence of his theory not only from 
the records of preceding and succeeding 
ages in Hungary, but also from those of 
other countries. His opinions and quotations 
are not always conclusive, or satisfactory, 
or accurate. To prove one assertion he 
declares that since 1603 England has been 
governed by foreign rulers! His panacea 
for national troubles is a strong ruler, aD 
absolute monarch, although he repeatedly 
protests that Hungary’s power and existence 
have been preserved by the independence 
of its nobles in resisting the efforts of its 
sovereigns to govern absolutely. 


The trend of his work seems to indicate 
that Prof. Marczali holds a brief for the 
Hungarian nobility : 


“The first apostles of the literary and scientific 
Renaissance were nobles and prelates. _ Their 
influence on foreigners and on the foreign 1n- 
habitants of the country was due not only to their 
position as the owners of wealth, as the holders of 
political power, as B ngcms y= of the patriarchal 

rivileges of landlords and justices of the —, 

ut as the sole representatives in Hungary 0 
everything that makes a nation worthy of its name 
and of a snes as a member of the human family. 


The nobles may have been the sole repre- 
sentatives of everything worth having, for 
they had made themselves owners of 

the land and what it produced. They were 
exempt from taxation, and their only duty 
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was the theoretical one of defending their 
lands and people in time of war. ‘“‘ The lord 
of the manor paid no taxes, however many 
thousands of oxen or horses he might have,” 
says Prof. Marczali, ‘‘and it must not be 
forgotten that every penny produced by the 
once profitless waste or prairie was a clear 
gain” as far as the nobles were concerned, 
of the nature of unearned increment. 
Cattle-breeding on these enormous un- 
cultivated lands was immensely remunera- 
tive for the few large landholders who 
claimed the soil, and who attempted to clear 
it of all inhabitants except their own herds- 
men. Joseph II. comprehended their scheme, 
and warned his Chancellery that the 
expulsion of the serfs was only undertaken 
to obtain more acres for landlords to breed 
more cattle. 


Although Prof. Marczali so far agrees with 
national sentiment as to admit that ‘‘ accord- 
ing to the old chronicle, whose authenticity 
there is scarcely any reason to doubt,” 
all Hungarians were, “ originally, equally 
noble and free,” he still considers it was 
right for such of them as had fallen or been 
forced into serfdom to be serfs, and right for 
those who had by force or fraud become 
nobles to continue to exercise the privileges 
they had wrung or obtained from the 
monarch. This nobility was roughly divided 
into two classes, the great families or large 
landowners, and those who, though without 
territorial qualification, were able to trace 
their descent from some ennobled person, 
the gainer of rank by military achievement. 
According to the census of 1787, there were 
upwards of seventy-five thousand of these 
untaxed noble families in Hungary. Maria 
Theresa, the greatest of the Hapsburgs, 
found it necessary at times to abridge the 
overweening power of this privileged class, by 
ennobling foreigners and persons of a lower 
rank. Urged by policy or conscience, 
she even attempted to improve the lot of 
the unfortunate peasantry. 


The lower class of nobles, the gentry, 
monopolized the few good things the 
magnates had left available. They filled 
the professions and minor government 
a. As Justices of the Peace, or 

ounty-Court Judges, as tdblabirdk is herein 
translated, the lesser nobles who filled these 
posts have left aname for tyranny. Locally 
they exercised supreme power, even to 
the extent of the death penalty. In The 
Atheneum for May 15th, 1909, was given a 
specimen of the crass stupidity of these 
magistrates in torturing into a confession 
of cannibalism which had never been com- 
mitted forty-five gipsies and then having 
them executed. No wonder that Joseph IL., 
who appointed a Commission to inquire into 
the affair, was convinced of the rottenness of 
the whole system, and issued a decree that 
in future the death penalty should not be 
inflicted when the guilt of the accused was 
in doubt, without appeal to the sovereign. 
Peculation was rampant, and_ bribery 
notorious, with these judges, yet with all 
these evils Prof. Marczali finds some- 
thing to say for the system. He asks: 
“Even if we admit that the leading gentry 
were short-sighted, biassed, corrupt, and even 
ruthless, what other Hungarian element 
could have replaced them in the conduct of 
the administration ?”* Moreover, he adds, 
“‘the serfs were still entirely illiterate,” 
because, it should have been added, they 
—_ excluded from all educational advan- 

ges. 


As for the bourgeoisie, to whom a separate 
section of the work is devoted, the author’s 
conclusion is that ‘‘their administration 
of the towns will be found to display the 





abuses of the county system without their 
redeeming qualities, and in addition they 
were poor, uneducated, and for the most part 
of foreign extraction.” 

The volume is a storehouse of valuable 
historical and economic information. 
Dr. Arthur Yolland has made an excellent 
translation of the work, and Mr. H. W. V. 
Temperley has provided a useful introductory 
essay on earlier Hungarian history. 


Tennyson : Fifty Poems, 1830-1864, edited 
by J. H. Lobban (Cambridge University 
Press), is an addition to the ‘“‘ Pitt Press 
Series” which shows a good command of 
the various sources of information now 
available, especially the authoritative 
‘** Eversley Edition” of the poems. Tenny- 
son did not relish being made into a school- 
book (‘‘ They use me as a@ lesson-book at 
schools, and they will call me that horrible 
Tennyson’), but this sort of immortality 
was inevitable, and there are few poets 
richer alike in the lore which comes from 
observation of nature, and that learning 
which recalls the graces of earlier poetry. 
Mr. Lobban’s annotation is generally full 
and satisfactory. He does not, however, 
always go to the primary source of informa- 
tion. Thus the pleasant story about ‘‘ Maud, 
Maud, Maud,” and “ caw, caw, caw,” is due 
to Thackeray’s daughter. Similarly the 
detail as to the place where “‘ Break, break, 
break,”” was written is to be found in the 
‘Memoir ’ and the “‘ Eversley Edition.” 


These early poems of Tennyson are, as 
Mr. Lobban says, admirable examples of the 
poet’s genius; they are, further, singularly 
full of poetic reminiscence, not all of which 
has been garnered by editors and com- 
mentators. For instance, ‘‘the gray-eyed 
morn” of ‘Mariana’ recalls ‘‘The grey- 
eyed morn smiles on the frowning night ” 
of ‘ Romeo and Juliet.’ The word “rillets ”’ 
in the ‘ Recollections of the Arabian Nights ’ 
is rare, but used by Keats in ‘ Endymion,’ 
while “Full of the city’s stilly sound” 
recalls Shakespeare’s ‘‘The hum of either 
army stilly sounds,” and “ argent-lidded 
eyes,” Keats’s ‘‘She slept an azure-lidded 
sleep.” ‘“‘I am a part of all that I have 
met ” reminds one of a famous Latin passage, 
and so does “ Hateful is the dark-blue sky ” 
in ‘The Lotos Eaters.’ ‘‘ My Shakespeare’s 
eurse on clown and knave,” in ‘To 
after Reading a Life and Letters,’ should 
certainly have been annotated. It might 
have been stated that the lines in the 
Wellington Ode, 


No more in soldier fashion will he greet 
With lifted hand the gazer in the street, 





are @ reminiscence of Tennyson’s recognition 
by the great Duke. 


Mr. M. F. A. Hussann’s Dictionary of the 
Characters in the Waverley Novels of Sir 
Walter Scott (Routledge) will be of value to 
the many who enjoy Scott’s long set of 
romances, and are at a loss concerning the 
story in which a particular character appears. 
The aim of the book, says the compiler, 


“is that of a Dictionary, and not an Encyclopedia 
—an identification and description, rather than a 
condensed narrative, of the mu titude of characters 
created by Sir Walter. No fewer than 2,836 cha- 
racters are comprised in the Dictionary, and these 
include 37 horses and 33 dogs.” 


The author gives us, first, a short table 
of the novels in order, with condensed de- 
scriptions of a few lines, and, secondly, an 
index of characters which offers a summary, 
often in Scott’s own words, corrections of 
historical errors, and a few notes by way 
of glossary, where such aids are needed. 





There are, we notice, abundant cross- 
references, and generally the author’s in- 
dustry is most laudable. He includes as 
well as characters such a heading as ‘ Vehm- 
gerichte.’ But surely it was a mistake not 
to give at least the first occasion on which 
a character occurs. We want, for instance, 
to trace the Mucklebackits, whose simple 
tragedy shows Scott at his best. We are 
referred to ‘The Antiquary,’ but not to 
any particular chapter. ‘The Waverley 
Dictionary * by May Rogers, an American 
work which has been on our shelves for 
over thirty years, and is perhaps now out 
of print, is better provided in this way, for it 
gives abundant references to chapters. 


Miss GRACE JAMES’Ss Joan of Arc 
(Methuen & Co.) is written in the popular 
manner, without references to authorities. 
The author’s object is not to seek for new 
documents, whether on the Continent or in 
our own archives, but to give a readable 
account of the Maid, her period, and the 
persons with whom she was in contact. 
The task is performed with sympathy. 
The style is bright, and not overloaded with 
superfluous ornament, and the conclusions 
as to the mystery of the Maid, her voices, 
visions, and predictions, are sane and 
sensible, but really offer no means of ex- 
plaining the union of the noblest character, 
practical common sense, and abundant 
humour in Jeanne with the abnormal 
experiences which impelled her to, and 
sustained her throughout, her task. Miss 
James mentions other persons who asserted 
their visions, their inspiration, and so forth 
in the fifteenth century. Few of them had 
any notable force of genius and character ; 
one or two are normally distinguished. 
Others are fanatics or impostors; and 
Jeanne did not put herself into training for 
hallucinations of the extravagant kind 
associated with some female saints. 


There was only one Jeanne d’Arc, says 
Miss James, and what more can we say ? 
Her life is not a legend; any one who com- 
pares the historical sources for her career 
with the legends of saints will perceive that 
the mythopoeic fancy has touched the 
historical narrative very: slightly indeed. 
Miss James’s two chapters on the visions 
and voices contain a fairly close study of the 
Maid’s answers at Rouen: they were re- 
luctant and often purposefully ambiguous 
replies to questions on a subject which, 
whether free among her friends or in 
captivity, she regarded as sacred and secret. 
She would neither betray the secret of her 
king, nor vulgarize her saints to satisfy 
friendly or hostile curiosity. She never at 
any time advertised her visions: her claim 
was that she wrought by the will of God 
and her Lord: that was enough. Her 
persistence, from the age of twelve or thir- 
teen, in keeping her secret undivulged, even 
in confession, is @ proof of the amazingly 
precocious strength of her character. 


It is a weakness of Miss James’s method 
that, being laudably anxious to describe 
opinion and superstition in the age of 
Jeanne, she interpolates a hundred and 
fifty pages on ‘religious atmosphere,” 
‘** mystics and visionaries,” “‘ black magic ” 
(Gilles de Rais), Agnes Sorel, and details 
from the diary of the so-called ‘“‘ Bourgeois 
of Paris*» between the account of Jeanne’s 
childhood, and the thirty five pages on 
‘Jeanne in Court and Camp.’ “ There is 
no trustworthy portrait of the Maid,” she 
says; so does Jeanne, who never sat for her 
portrait. The frontispiece is from a minia- 
ture pronounced to be modern by experts. 
Miss James justly conceives the Maid to 
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have been beautiful: all the evidence of her 
companions is to that effect. 

There is little zeal in the narrative about 
minute details. ‘‘The English kept the 
Maid’s heralds,” at a date not given. They 
kept but one of her heralds, whom they 
intended to burn: he escaped when they 
left Orleans. The difficult details of the 
entry of the Maid into Orleans are avoided. 
Talbot did not “fall upon” the French 
assailants of St. Loup ; he never came near 
them, and we are not told where St. Loup 
was. The fighting at Orleans is hurried 
through without criticism in three pages. 
The statement, ‘“ Compiégne was an 1m- 
portant town in the north of France; 
it was, as it were, the very gate of 
Charles VII.’s realm,” is true, but rather 
summary. After the Maid’s capture follows 
another chapter on visions and _ voices, 
preceding the account of the trial at which 
the information about them was extracted. 
The method is certainly not exactly 
scientific ; but the general effect is satis- 
factory, and Miss James’s appreciation 
of the marvel of the Maid leaves nothing 
to be desired. It is characteristic of her 
manner that she describes the False Pucelle 
before she gives her attention to ‘Jeanne 
in Court and Camp.’ She has no explana- 
tion of the acceptance of the False Maid 
by the people of Orleans and the brother of 
the True Maid, nor, indeed, has any 
one succeeded in making their conduct 
intelligible. 








Passages from the Writings of Thomas 
Carlyle, selected and edited by Elizabeth 
Lee, belongs to Messrs. Bell’s ‘“‘ English Texts 
for Secondary Schools,” and is well fitted for 
its purpose. The selections are satisfactory, 
and the explanatory matter is judicious. 








‘THE CORNISH COAST (NORTH).’ 


WE learn that our review published on 
August 6th of Mr. Charles G. Harper’s 
‘Cornish Coast (North)’ contains some 
inaccuracies and misrepresentations, and 
must express without delay our full and 
unfeigned regret to Mr. Harper for these. 
The quotations from the local fiction of 
Mr. Baring-Gould and Miss Braddon are not 
**continuous,”’ as we stated, but only two 
in each case. We spoke of Mr. Harper’s 
**jeers”” at these novelists, and thought we 
recognized an undercurrent of contempt in 
his language. On such a point of style the 
impressions conveyed to various readers are 
bound to differ, but we are glad to believe 
that Mr. Harper had absolutely no intention 
of attacking these well-known novelists. 

Our review has, further, given the im- 
ression that Mr. Harper’s book consists 
argely of a collection of local notes previously 
published. It will, we think, be generally 
agreed that a book of this kind on a much 
traversed district cannot be produced without 
using the works of various predecessors in 
the same field, but we eel be doing an 
injustice to Mr. Harper if we did not add 
that he has made research for himself, 
visited all the ground with which he deals, 
and come to his own conclusions as a com- 
mentator. 








A VISITOR TO ELIAS ASHMOLE. 
11, Onslow Road, Richmond, Surrey. 
WHILE digging for something else in that 
far from exhausted quarry the Sloane MSS., 
I came across the following, which is, I 
believe, unpublished, and which seems to 
me to present several points of interest in 
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literary biography. I have transcribed it 
literatvm from Sloane MS. 4069, ff. 99 et seq. : 


‘** L’Empereur de Maroc envoia un Ambassadeur 
a Londres du tems de Charles 2¢ il fut entretenu 
par plusieurs gens sur tout eux de la Cour, et 
entre autres par M™ Elie Ashmole qui demeuroit 
alors dans un maison qu’il avoit achetée a South 
Lambeth (village aupres de Londres) laquelle 
appartenait autrefois au D'Forman (grand amateur 
des Sciences occultes), qui avoit tant de reputation 
pour ses profondes connaissances, qu’il fut con- 
sulté par plusieurs ministres [Poliliciens written 
above] d’état de la Reine Elizabeth....Cette 
maison appartenoit ensuite a Jean Tradescant, 
fameux jardinier, et Mr. Ashmole y mena l’Am- 
bassadeur sus dit pour lui montrer quelques 
arbres des Indes Occidentales et d’autres pais: 
qui étoient fort rares par tout ailleurs et quie 
M* Tradescant avoit plantés. L’ambassadeur 
remarqua notre Sochus (Laiteron) ordinaire, 
dont il se fit faire une Salade, come il avoit 
accoutumé de faire dans son pais. M°™* Ashmole 
lui montra dans une petite Tour les Instrumens 
et les Livres dont se servoient le Doct" Dee et le 
Cheval* Edouard Kelly dans leurs actions avec 
les Esprits (une partie des quelles a été publiée 
par Casaubon); sur quoi l’ambassadeur pria 
M°™ Ashmole de lui faire voir et parler a quelques 
uns de ces Esprits sur quelques affaires qui se 
passaient alors dans son Pais. Mons. Ashmole 
l’en excusa, pour éviter dit-il les desordres qu’ils 
pourroient causer. Alors l’ambassadeur le pria 
de lui enseigner la maniere de proceder; et qu'il 
hazarderoit d’encourir les maux qui en pour- 
roient arriver; mais il n’a jamais pu le lui per- 
suader, quoique a condition de se faire Chretien 
& de renoncer a un etablissement considerable 
chez lui s’il le faisoit.” 


After the publication of his history of the 
Order of the Garter Ashmole received visits 
from so many foreign envoys that it is not 
to be wondered at that this particular 
visitor is not mentioned in Dr. Garnett’s 
notice of Ashmole in the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ It is, however, thus 
recorded in the antiquary’s Diary, under 
July, 1682 :— 


** July 5. The Morocco Embassadour dined at 
my House.... 

‘**20. The Morocco Embassadour made ready 
to go away, but the Alcade slipt out of his Lodg- 
ings, and hindered his Journey. 

“© 21. The Alcade was taken. 

‘22. This Morning I gave the Morocco Em- 
bassadour a large magnifying Glass. In the 
afternoon the Alcade returned to the Embas- 
sadour’s Lodgings. 

** 23. About 3 in the Morning the Embassadour 
went away.” 


That Ashmole’s house in South Lambeth 
had previously been the home of the notorious 
quack Simon Forman, now chiefly re- 
membered for his early reference to the 
performances of many of Shakespeare’s 
plays, is, I think, news. Dr. Sidney Lee 
merely says in the ‘ Dictionary’ that from 
1597 he went to live in Lambeth so as to be 
within the Archbishop’s jurisdiction, appa- 
rently hoping to escape further prosecution 
for his various immoral and illegal practices. 
Presumably he was living in this house when 
he witnessed the performances of Shakes- 
speare which he has recorded. 

So far from having bought the house, 
Ashmole seems, as I pointed out in my 
notice of the younger Tradescant in the 
‘ Dictionary,’ to have obtained it under the 
deed of gift which he alleged that Tradescant 
and his wife had made—an allegation which 
Clarendon as Lord Chancellor allowed him 
to support by parole evidence. As we know 
the house to have been subsequently the 
home of the celebrated antiquary Dr. 
Ducarel, it is much to be regretted that it 
has been demolished. 

The West Indian trees would be those 
brought home by the younger Tradescant 
from his pp to Virginia, though the last 
species of consequence reported by Sir 
William Watson as still living on the site 
of the garden in which Mrs. Tradescant 
drowned herself were an arbutus and a 
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buckthorn. ‘“Sochus” is obviously a 
clerical error for Sonchus, S. oleraceus, the 
common sow-thistle, having, as its specific 
name indicates, been eaten, as Parkinson 
says, ‘“‘as a salet herbe in winter and 
spring.” 

It is somewhat amusing to read of Edward 
Kelly as “le Chevalier”; but Ashmole’s 
avoidance of any “‘ materialization of spirit- 
forms ” is still more so. 

G. 8. Bouncer. 








THE ROLL OF COVENTRY. 
THE ARREST OF PRINCE HENRY. 


THERE is a delightful roll in Birmingham 
Public Library, not like those massive lesson- 
books called in the Record Office Recusant 
Rolls, Coram Rege Rolls, &c., but a little 
roll, not six inches in breadth, and not very 
long, though it records notes on the history 
of Coventry during three hundred years. 


It is entered in the Catalogue of War- 
wickshire MSS. as ‘115,915, Citizens of 
Coventry with right to wear swords, 1352, 
1650." Though this can hardly be called 
incorrect, it is, as a title, certainly incom- 
plete and misleading ; for the little roll is 
a list of the Bailiffs or Mayors of Coventry 
during that period. Very often it is only 
a bare list, and as none of the names of the 
office-holders are very striking, I did not 
transcribe them altogether, finding a lack 
of consecutive interest in a string of mere 
names. 

But against some of these names are 
remarks, records of the most notable events 
of the year of each man’s mayoralty, or 
what the writer took to be such. I am 
not about to discuss the position or office 
of the writer, or even to attempt to fix the 
exact date at which the roll was written, 
if it did not grow through the ages. It is 
at least old. But the writer seems to have 
been a selector and a copyist, because he 
is not certain in the reckoning of the regnal 
years, and generally renders them as a year 
too late. I give here the double date of the 
years of @ mayoralty. I am only about to 
record those remarks which can, in general, 
be understood in the light of contemporary 
history, and occasionally reflect some light 
upon its pages. 

The Roll begins with a bare list of names 
from 1352. The first which is annotated is: 


1403-4, John Smith. In this year a Parliament 
was held at Coventry. 

1405-6, William Attleborrowe. In his year the 
Commons of Coventry rose.... 

1406-7, John Boutener. Ther was the pauement 
made in the city.... 

1412-3, John Horneby. Hee arrested the Prince 
in the city of Coventry....* 

1423-4, Henry Peytoe. The Crosse was beegunn 
in the Cross Cheaping his yeare. 

1424-5, Thomas Wadgraue. This yeare the 
hermite preached in the King’s parke, where 
was a greate audience. 

1425-6, John Braytoft. Hee arested the Earle of 
Warwick brought him to the gaole in 
Coventry. 

1433-4, Richard Sharpe. In this yeare began the 
new workes in St. Michell Church from the 
Battlement to the top. 

1434-5, John Michell. In his yeare came the 
small shrikes (?) . 

1444-5, 1445-6, Richard Braytoft. Maior two 
years, and St. Mary Hall was robed. __ 

1451-2, Richard Boyes. In his yeare the King 
maid this a county. ; 

1452-3. John Willgraue and _ Reignold his 
brother were the first Sheriffs here, also heard 
masse at St. Michael’s Church. 7 

1457-8, Richard Braytoft. In his year the King 
and Queen came to Coventry.... 





* In Harl. MS. 6388, f. 15, there is a transcript of some 


similar text with notable differences: “John Hornby 
arrested the Prince in the Priory.” 
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1460-1, William Kempe. The King, Queen, 
and Prince came to Coventry, and held the 
Parliament there.... 

1467-8, John Garner. In his yeare the King 
Edward keep his Christmas heere.... 

1469-70, William Dawes. King Edward held his 
Councell in Coventry.... 

1471-2, William Stafford. Now was one Clapham 
beheaded, and his head was sett on Bablake 


Gate. 

1472-3, John Bett. The sword taken from the 
Maior and the yerdes from the Sheriffes ; the 
city was faine to give 500 marks to redeeme 
the Franchises. 

1473-4, John Thrompton. In this yeare Kent 
rose, sett fire on London Bridge; the King 
took the Captaines and beheaded them in 
Coventry.... 

1476-7, Robert Onley. Prince Edward came 
to Coventry, which gave 1001. and acup; at 
Easter came there and kept St. George’s 
Feast, and afterwards his Christmas here 
at Chellesmore House. 

1479-80, Robert Bornell. The king keep his 
Christmas at Chellesmore house. 

1480-1, William Marshall. In this yeare died 
in thie city and the Liberties thereof 3400 


people. 

1482-3, Richard Collenes. In this yeare the 
Commons of Coventry rose. 

1485-6, Henry Ruball. Hee maide the Bakers 
fly to Bagginton Castle. 

1497-8, John Dove, who died in his mairalty. 

1498-9, William Ford. In his yeare was much 
rising in Coventry and Daventrye. 

1499-1500, Thomas Boud. Prince Arthur came 
to Coventry, and had a hundred pounds and 
a cup given to him. 

1512-3, John Strong. In his yeare King Henry 
the 8 and Queen Katherine cam to Coventry, 
wheare they were receved with 2 paggenes 
and a Stage Play, and logged at the Priory. 

1513-4, Richard Horsall. In this yeare one was 
burned in Littell Parke. There was given to 
the Marquise one hundred men with horse 
by the citty. The ould Crosse in the Crosse 
Cheaping pulled down and new built. 

1524-5, Julimus Netherwill. This yeare Pratt 
and Sloth ware araigned of treason, and theire 
heads and quarters sett upon the gates of 
Coventry. 

1526-7, Nicholas Haines. An evell Lammas Day.* 

1627-8, Henry Wall. The Lady Mary came to 
Coventry, was royaly receved at the Priory, 
staid two dayes, at whose departure the 
city gave her 100 marks-and a kerchiefe. 

1536-7, Robert Keruin. 'The Dukes of Norfolke 
and Richmond came to Coventry, were receved 
by the Crafts in Liveries and a Banquett on 
horseback.... 

1552-3, Richard Hunt. In this year the Magis- 
trates of Coventry made a great seale of 
wood in the Park, and made it a pasture. 

1563-4, Thomas Ryley. In this yeare was a 
great plague in Coventry. 

1565-6, Edward Brownell. In this yeare Queen 
Elizabeth came to Coventry and lay there 
three nights, and had given to her a purse 
and a hundred pounds in itt. 

1568-9, John Harford. This Harford in a 

uarrel betwixt one Heyle and him about 
there two dogges stroke the said Heyle soe 
that he died within one fortnight, for 
which fact he was put out of his mairalty and 
Mr. John Sanders served out the rest of his 


time. 
1577-8, Robert Letherborough. [His daughter 
_. married Thomas Shakespeare.] 
1596-7, John Whitched, who died in his Mairalty, 
and one Breers searued out his yeare. 
1597-8, John Rogerson. A good man. 
1601-2, Richard Butler. In this yeare the 
Library at Coventry was begun to be 


builded. 

1604-5, William Wheate. In this year was a great 
Plague in Coventry. 

1605-6. Mathew Collines.t 

1616-7, Samuell Myles. In this year came King 
James with a greate traine to this citty and 
laye heere one night, and had a cup of gould 
given him of the value of one hundred and 
sixty pounds. 

1622-3, Thomas Potter. Hee caussed the tops of 
St. Michael’s Steeple and Trinity to bee 
new sett up and painted. 

1623-4, John Thomas. A Dutchman. 

1625-6. William Burbage. 

1649-50. Samuel Snell. 





one to the popular risings which commenced at 


t I noted this name because Francis Collins of Warwick 
e Shakespeare’s lawyer, and town clerk of Stratford- 
upon-Avon after Thomas Green. 





The Roll ends without any concluding 
remark. Now the Leet-Book of Coventry 
has been edited (or at least full selections 
from it from 1384 to 1590) by Miss Dormer 
Harris, and though it gives very much 
fuller information concerning the history of 
Coventry, some items occur in this Roll 
which do not occur in the Leet-Book. 
‘Life in an Old English Town: a History 
of Coventry,’ also by Miss Dormer Harris, 
gives very many more details, but misses 
some of these. 

There remains a special charm in this 
little roll. It seems to have been used by 
@ copyist, about the end of the seventeenth 
century, to compile a sort of history of the 
—— of Coventry (Harleian MS. 6388, 
. 15). 


While many of these short notes have a 
special value of their own, we may be allowed 
to express a particular interest in the record 
of John Hornby here given as 1412-3. 

Many able articles have been written, 
and speeches made, about the possibility 
or impossibility of a Lord Chief Justice 
committing a prince to prison. Many 
researches have been undertaken, in the 
Record Office and elsewhere, to try to 
discover an historical basis for the story 
regarding Prince Hal and the Lord Chief 
Justice Gascoigne, which so delighted 
Shakespeare that he added to it. But 
the researches have been in vain. No 
fact that in any way supports the tradition 
has been preserved. The story itself has 
been traced no further back than to Sir 
Thomas Eliot, who refers to it without 
giving the name of the Justice. But here, 
in this little Coventry Roll, it is recorded, as 
the event of John Hornby’s year, that ‘‘ he 
arrested the Prince in the city of Coventry.” 
We should like to have been told more, and 
to have heard the cause and consequence 
of the arrest. 

This is the only trustworthy story of any 
arrest of Prince Henry, and it is possible 
that the action of Mayor John Hornby, as 
Justice of the Peace in right of his office, 
became the foundation for the legend con- 
cerning the anonymous Lord Chief Justice. 
We know from other sources that Prince 
Henry was a good deal in Coventry when 
acquiring military experience in the Welsh 
wars, that he lay at Cheylesmore House in 
the immediate vicinity, and he probably took 
his amusements in Coventry. It was only 
Shakespeare’s imagination which fixed the 
scene of his convivial gatherings with 
Falstaff and his train at the Boar’s Head 
Tavern in East Cheap. It is possible— 
indeed, more than likely—that these were 
carried on at Coventry, and that some 
breach of the peace there forced the hand of 
the courageous Mayor. 


We know that Shakespeare, to glorify 
Prince Hal, makes him retain the Lord Chief 
Justice Gascoigne in office on his accession, 
as a proof of his recognition of courage and 
directness in the administration of justice. 
This, as Dr. Blake Odgers pointed out in an 
address to the Shakespeare League, was proof 
positive that Bacon did not write the play 
of ‘Henry IV. Part II.,’ at least. He 
knew better. For Gascoigne had been a 
Gray’s Inn man, and so was Bacon, and 
the latter knew that the young king Henry V. 
did not appoint Gascoigne to be his Lord 
Chief Justice. The records of Gray’s Inn 
prove that, and also the epitaph on Gas- 
coigne’s tombstone, where it was clearly 
stated that he ‘‘ had been Lord Chief Justice 
to King Henry the IV." That epitaph 
would not have been silent about King 
Henry V. if he had reappointed his father’s 
choice in the office of Lord Chief Justice. 


It seems ungracious to dispute the credit 





of Shakespeare as an historian; but truth 
is better than fiction. The testimony of the 
little Roll that Prince Hal was arrested at 
Coventry may stimulate our imaginations 
anew, and lead us to further research in 
fresh directions. 

One other point may be noted. It is 
generally supposed that the local records 
say nothing about the intended duel between 
Bolingbroke and Mowbray. But this autho- 
rity gives the suggestive idea that the com- 
batants were received by the craits in liveries, 
and had a banquet ‘‘on horseback” ! 
King Richard II. himself is not referred to. 

Each of the short notes might be dwelt 
on and expended indefinitely. As they 
stand, they only show us what struck the 
scribe as the note of the year. 

CHARLOTTE CARMICHAEL STOPEs. 








MADAME ROYALE AND HER 
PORTRAIT. 


DesrPitE the high authority cited, the 
difficulty of the ascription remains. The 
only separate portrait by Madame Lebrun 
of the daughter of Louis XVI. that we can 
trace was painted in 1783, when Madame 
Royale was barely six years old. Now the 
person represented is a young woman ; and 
such was Madame Elizabeth, who was 
painted by the same artist (for the second 
time) that same year, when she was about 
nineteen. During Madame Royale’s resi- 
dence in Austria after her release from the 
Temple, Madame Lebrun was in Russia ; 
and considerations of age preclude the 
assignment of the portrait to the post- 
Restoration period. ' 

It would be interesting to have an official 
pronouncement on the supposed date of the 
picture. OUR REVIEWER. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Blyden (Edward Wilmot), The Arabic Bible in the 
Soudan: a Plea for Transliteration, 6d. e 
Brown (Charles), Heavenly Visions: an Ex- 
position of the Book of Revelation, 3/6 net. | 
Burkitt (F. C.), The Failure of Liberal Christianity, 
and Some Thoughts on the Athanasian Creed, 

6d. net. : 

Two addresses, the first read at a meeting of 
the Cambridge Branch of the English Church 
Union on May 12, and the second at a meeting 
of the Churchmen’s Union during the Church 
Congress last week. 

Challacombe (Mrs.), Me and Mine: Short Papers 
for Women, 6d. 

Documents of Jewish Sectaries: Vol. I. Frag- 
ments of a Zadokite Work; Vol. II. Fragments 
of the Book of the Commandments by Anan, 
10/ net. 

Both volumes edited from Hebrew MSS. in 
the Cairo Genizah Collection, now in the 
possession of the University Library, Cambridge, 
by S. Schechter. The first volume is provided 
with an English translation. 

Farrar (late Rev. F. W.), Bells and Pomegranates, 
and other Sermons, 3/6 net. 

Field (Claud), Mystics and Saints of Islam, 3/6 


net. 

Gairdner (W. H. T.), Edinburgh, 1910: an 
Account and [Interpretation of the World 
Missionary Conference, 2/6 net. 

Garvie (Alfred E.), The Christian Certainty amid 
the Modern Perplexity: Essays, Constructive 
and Critical, towards the Solution of some 
Current Theological Problems, 7/6 net. 

Gore (Bishop Charles), The Sermon on the Mount : 
a Practical Exposition, 1/ net. 

New edition. 

Haggard (Wm. N.), Creation according to the 
Hebraic Cosmogony: the Mosaic Enuncia- 
tions respecting the Origin and Involution of 
Creation logically expounded in accordance 
with Biblical Symbolism. 
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Hart (J. H. A.), The Hope of Catholick Judaism : 
an Essay towards Orientation, 3/ net. 

No. 1 of Studies in the History and Doctrine of 
Judaism and Christianity. 

Hibbert Journal, October, 10/ per annum. 

Jowett (J. H.), The Transfigured Church, 3/6 net. 

Lennard (Vivian R.), Woman, her Power, In- 
fluence, and Mission, 3/6 net. 

Twenty-one sermons. 

M‘Dougall (Ellen M.) and Shimwell (Judith), The 
Story of Tobit, 6d. 

The story is told in a modern form. 

Old Testament Manuscripts in the Freer Collec- 
tion: Part I. The Washington Manuscript of 
Deuteronomy and Joshua, by Henry A. 
Sanders. 

In the Humanistic Series of the University of 
Michigan Studies. 

Perceval (Margaret), The Prophets: How Should 
We Read Them ? 6d. 

Pratt (Mrs. C. E.), Faithful Soldiers and Servants: 
a Series of Talks to Young Schoolgirls, 6d. 

Rawle (F. Rutherfurd), A Strange Portrait 
ae and other Addresses to Young People, 
6 


Walker (W. L.), The True Christ, and other 
Studies in ‘‘ Whatsoever Things are True,” 
2/6 net. 

Walters (C. Ensor), The Deserted Christ, and other 
Mission Sermons, 2/6 net. 

Welldon (Bishop J. E. C.), The Gospel in a Great 
7 6/ net. 

ermons preached chiefly in Manchester 
Cathedral. 

Wilson (Harold F.), The History and Significance 

of the Lord’s Day, fd. 


Law. 

Goadby (F. M.), Introduction to the Study of 
Law, 10/6 net. 

Harvey (Eustace), Land Law and Registration of 
Title: a Comparison of the Old and New 
Methods of Transferring Land, 7/6 net. 

Topham (A. F.), Principles of Company Law, 6/ 

Third edition. One of Butterworth’s Com- 
mercial Law Series. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 

Delville (Jean), The New Mission of Art: a Study 
of Idealism in Art, 7/6 net. 

Translated by Francis Colmer. 

Development of the Castle in England and Wales. 

Leaflet 22 of the Historical Association. 

Keartons’ Nature Pictures, Vol. I., 15/ net. 

Reproduced in photogravure, colour, and black 
and white from ——_— by Richard and 
Cherry Kearton, with descriptive text by 
Richard Kearton. 

Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement, 
October, 2/6 

Pettie (John), Sixteen Examples in Colour of the 
Artist’s Work, 2/6 net. 

With an introduction by Martin Hardie. 

Popular Pictures, 100 Facsimile Reproductions 
in Colour of Popular Pictures selected from the 
World’s Great Galleries, 12/ 

With an introduction by M. H. Spielmann, and 
notes by Arthur Fish. 

Soane’s Museum: General Description, with Brief 
Notices of some of the More Interesting Works 
of Art, 6d. 

Ninth edition, revised and enlarged. This 
small museum is little known, and deserves more 
notice. It contains the two complete sets of 

ictures by Hogarth entitled ‘The Rake’s 
Teenvane ’ and ‘ The Election,’ all in wonderful 
preservation. 

Spielmann (M. H.), Brussels Exhibition of Seven- 
ey Flemish Art, British Edition, 


Poetry and Drama. 
Barnett (Mrs. P. A.), The Children’s Way, 2/6 net. 
Selected verses about children. 
Benell (Alfred), The Fall of Minni: a Legend of 
Asia Minor, 3/6 net. 
Cave (John), The Queen of the Fiord, and other 
Poems, 5/ net. 
Dartnell (George Edward), Poems and Transla- 
tions, 2/6 net. 
Garth (Cecil), The Fool’s Signet, and other Drama- 
tic Pieces suitable for Recitation, 3/6 net. 
Gascoigne (George), The Glasse of Governement, 
The Princely Pleasures at Keneworth Castle, 
The Steele Glas, and other Poems and Prose 
Works, 4/6 net. 
Vol. II. of Gascoigne’s Complete Works in 
the Cambridge English Classics. 

Hamilton (Clayton), The Theory of the Theatre, 
and other Principles of Dramatic Criticism. 
Holzer (Prof. G.), Who was Shakespeare ? an 

Appeal to Fact and Reason, 3d. 
ranslated from the German by R. M. 
Theobald. 
Lang (Andrew), Sir Walter Scott and the Border 
Minstrelsy, 5/ net. 
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Lee (Agnes), The Border of the Lake, $1 net. 
Short poems, mostly reprinted from Ameriean 
magazines. 
Maeterlinck (Maurice), Mary Magdalene, a Play 
in Three Acts, 3/6 net. 
Translated by A. Teixeira de Mattos. 
Milligan (James Lewis), Songs in Time’s Despite, 
2/6 net. 
Murray (John Tucker), English Dramatic Com- 
panies, 1558-1642, 2 vols., 31/6 net. 
Oxford Book of Italian Verse, 6/ net. 
Chosen by St. John Lucas. 
Phillips (Stephen), Pietro of Siena, a Drama, 2/6 


net. 

Pidal (Ramén Menéndez), El] Romancero Espaiiol, 
Conferencias dadas en la Columbia University 
de New York, los Dias 5 y 7 de Abril de, 1909, 
bajo los auspicios de The Hispanic Society of 
America, $1.25 net. 

o lectures in Spanish on the origin, charac- 
ter, and transmission of the great body of 
Spanish ballad poetry known as the Romancero. 

Presland (John), Mary, Queen of Scots, 5/ net. 
historical drama in five acts. 
Randall (James Ryder), Poems, 3/6 net. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by 
Matthew Page Andrews. 
Rossetti (Christina), Poems, 15/ net. 
With illustrations by Florence Harrison, and 
an introduction by Alice Meynell. 
Scott (Frederick George), Poems 5/ net. 
Stacpoole (Henry de Vere), Poems and Ballads, 
3/6 net. 
A collection of poems by the well-known 
—— some of which have already been pub- 
ished. 
Trares (Gus. J.), Selections from Parts I. and II. 
of Frederick’s Peregrination, and other Poems, 


Bibliography. 


Book-Auction Records: Vol. VII. for the Auction- 
Season comprised within Oct. 1, 1909,and July 
31, 1910, 21/ 

A priced and annotated record of London 
book-auctions, edited by Frank Karslake. 

Catalogue of an Important Collection of Journals 
and Periodicals published in France and other 
Countries during the Revolution and Napo- 
leonic Period, 1789-1815, 5/6 

Well worth the attention of those interested 
in the period. 

Reference Catalogue of Current Literature, 1910, 
3 vols., 21/ net. 

Contains the full titles of books now in print 
and on sale, with prices, and an index containing 
nearly 185,000 references. 

Philosophy. 

Lindsay (James), The Fundamental Problems of 
Metaphysics, 4/ net. 

— (Max), The Interpretation of History, 8/ 
net. 

Translated by M. A. Hamilton. 


Political Economy. 

Eaves (Lucile), A History of California Labor 
Legislation, with an Introductory Sketch of the 
San Francisco Labor Movement. 

Vol. II. of the University of California 
Publications in Economics. 

Jackson (Cyril), Unemployment and Trade 
Unions, 1/ net. 

With a preface by Viscount Milner. 


History and Biography. 

Bearne (Mrs.), Four Fascinating Frenchwomen : 
Adélaide Filleul, Comtesse de Flahaut; Claire 
de Versaint, Duchesse de Duras; Marie Caro- 
line de Bourbon, Duchesse de Berry; and 
Princess Mathilde Bonaparte, Countess Demi- 
doff, 10/6 net. 

Contains 25 illustrations. 

Bland (J. O. P.) and Backhouse (E.), China under 
the Empress Dowager, 16/ net. 

The history of the life and times of Tzii Hsi, 
compiled from State papers and the private 
diary of the comptroller of her household. 

Calendar of the Patent Rolls preserved in the 
Public Record Office: Henry III., a.p. 1258- 
1266, 15/ 

Carlyle (Thomas), The French Revolution, 2 vols., 
21/ net. 

With illustrations by Edmund J. Sullivan. 

France (Anatole), On Life and Letters: First 
Series, 6/ 

Translated by A. W. Evans. 

Graves (Charles L.), Life and Letters of Alexander 
Macmillan, 10/ net. 

With portraits. 

aa) eee The Love Affairs of Lord Byron, 
1 


Hardy (B. C.), Philippa of Hainault and her 
Times, 10/6 net. 
With photogravure portrait, 14 illustrations, 
and genealogical table. 
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Haring (C. H.), The Buccaneers in the West Indies 

in the Seventeenth Century, 10/6 net. 
Contains 10 maps and illustrations. 

Hylton (Lord), Notes on the History of the 
Parish of Kilmersdon, in the County of Somer- 
set, 10/6 net. 

Compiled from unpublished MSS. and other 
sources, with 8 illustrations,a map, and 7 pedi- 


grees. 

Macaulay’s Essay and Speech on 
Disabilities. 

Edited, with an introduction and notes, by 
Israel Abrahams and the Rev. S. Levy. Second 
edition. 

Quaker Post-Bag: Letters to Sir John Rodes of 
Barlbrough Hall, in the County of Derby, 
Baronet, and to John Gratton of Monyash, 
1693-1742, 8/6 net. 

Selected and edited by Mrs. Godfrey Locker 
Lampson, with a preface by Augustine Birrell, 
and illustrations. 

Quinton (R. F.), Crime and Criminals, 1786-1910, 


Jewish 


4/6 net. 
Raleigh (Walter), Six Essays on Johnson, 5/ net. 
The essays are partly new, and partly 
reprinted. 

Roberts (R. Ellis), Samuel Rogers and his Circle, 

10/6 net. 
Contains 16 illustrations. 

Smith (Lieut.-Col. Sir Henry), From Constable to 
Commissioner: the Story of Sixty Years, 
most of them Misspent, 7/6 net. 

With a portrait. 

Steeves (G. Walter), Francis Bacon: a Sketch 
of his Life, Works, and Literary Friends, chiefly 
from a Bibliographical Point of View, 6/ net. 

With 43 illustrations. 

Storer (Edward), Peter the Cruel, the Life of the 
Notorious Don Pedro of Castile, together with 
an Account of his Relations with the famous 
Maria de Padilla, 12/6 net. 

With a frontispiece in photogravure and 16 
other illustrations. 

Victoria History of the County of Nottingham, 
Vol. II., 31/6 net. 

Edited byWilliam Page. Part of the Victoria 
History of the Counties of England. 


Geography and Travel. 


Baedeker (Karl), Paris and Environs, with 
Routes from London to Paris, 6/ net. 
Seventeenth edition, revised. 
Enock (C. Reginald), Farthest West: Life and 
Travel in the United States, 15/ net. 
Contains 32 illustrations and a map. 
Harrison (E. J.), Peace or War East of Baikal, 
21/ net. 
Hutton (Edward), Siena and Southern Tuscany, 6/ 
Contains 16 illustrations in colour by O. F. M. 
Ward, and 12 other illustrations. 
Kelly’s Directory of Bedfordshire, Huntingdon- 
shire, and Northamptonshire, 1910, 30/ 
Kisch (Martin S.), Letters and Sketches from 
Northern Nigeria, 6/ net. 
With an introduction by Sir Percy Girouard. 
Lorimer (Norma),, By the Waters of Italy: a 
Tragedy in Sunshine, 12/6 net. 
Told in a light form with many illustrations. 
Macdonald (J. Ramsay), The Awakening of India, 


6/ 

Philips’ Pictorial Pocket Atlas and Gazetteer, 
1/ net. 

With 148 pages of maps, pictures, and statis- 
tical diagrams, and a gazetteer-index of 18,000 
names. 

Swinnerton (H. H.), Nottinghamshire, 1/6 

One of the Cambridge County Geographies, 
with maps, diagrams, and illustrations. 

Ward (Herbert), A Voice from the Congo, com- 
prising Stories, Anecdotes, and Descriptive 
Notes, 10/ net. 

With illustrations from photographs, sculp- 
ture, and drawings by the author. 

Wonders of the World: the Marvels of Nature and 
Man as They Exist To-day, Part I., 7d. net. 

With many illustrations from photographs. 
To this first part Sir Harry Johnston adds an 
introduction. It is well illustrated, and ‘ Asia’ 
with which it begins, offers abundant features of 
interest. 


Education. 


Bedford College for Women (University of 
London), Calendar for Sixty-Second Session, 
1910-11, 1 

Cambridge University Examination Papers, 
Michaelmas Term, 1909, to Easter Term, 1910, 
15 

pm. (Frank), A Primer of Sunday School 
Teaching, 6d. net. 

A little book prepared as an introduction to 
the study of the child and the principles of 
teaching. 
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Philology 


Gréttasongr, 1/6 net. 

Edited and translated, with introduction and 
notes, by Eirikr Magnusson, for the Viking 
Society. 

Modern Dictionary of the English Language, 
1/4 net. 

Designed for the use of pupils in Secondary 
Schools and the upper classes of Elementary 
Schools. 

O Maille (Tomas), The Language of the Annals of 
Ulster, 7/6 net. 
In the Manchester University Series. 
University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic 
Series: Vol. III. Part II. Latin Abstract Sub- 
stantives, by Manson A. Stewart; Part IV. 
Autobiographic Elements in Latin Inscriptions, 
by Henry H. Armstrong. 


School-Books. 


Beaumarchais, Le Barbier de Séville, Comédie en 
quatre Actes, 2/6 
Edited by Max Freund in Siepmann’s Classi- 
cal French Texts. 
Carlyle’s Lectures on Heroes, Hero-Worship, and 
the Heroic in History, 2/ 
Edited by P. C. Parr. 
Davey (Frederick), The Students’ Catechism on 
Book-keeping, Accounting, and Banking. 
With an appendix containing a graduated 
course of exercises and examination questions. 


Science. 


Barrett-Hamilton (Gerald E. H.), A History 
of British Mammals: Vol. I. Bats, Part I., 
2/6 net. 

The work will contain 27 full-page plates in 
colour, 54 in black and white, and upwards of 
250 smaller illustrations, drawn by Edward 
A. Wilson. 

Dewar (George A. B.), The Airy Way, 6/ net. 

A book on various sorts of flight, and particu- 
larly that of birds. 

Fordyce (A. Dingwall), The Hygiene of Infancy 
and Childhood, and the Underlying Factors of 
Disease, 6/ net. 

Fulton (C. H.), Principles of Metallurgy, 21/ net. 

Harris (E. G.), Compressed Air, Theory and 
Computations, 6/6 net. 

Haviland (M. D.), Lives of the Fur Folk, 5/ net. 

Deals with the life-histories, and adven- 
tures of the fox, rabbit, cat, and badger in 
Treland. 

Higgins (Myrta Margaret), Little Gardens for 
Boys and Girls, 3/6 net. 

Written from the author’s own experience. 

Hurst (H. E.) and Lattey (R. T.), A Textbook of 
Physics, 8/6 net. 

This book covers the syllabus of the Oxford 
Preliminary Examination, the London Matricu- 
lation, the Cambridge Chemistry and Physics 
Special, and examples from the Oxford and 
Cambridge Local Examinations. 

Kirmisson (E.), A Handbook of the Surgery of 
Children, 20/ net. 

One of the Oxford Medical Publications. 

Lambkin (F. J.), Syphilis, its Diagnosis and Treat- 
ment, 5/ net. 

Lankester (Sir E. Ray), Monograph of the Okapi : 
Atlas of 48 Plates, compiled with the assistanoe 
of W. G. Ridewood, 25/ 

Lefroy (H. M.), Life Histories of Indian Insects : 
Coleoptera, I., 3/ net. 

Miinsterberg (Hugo), Ribot (Theodore), and 
others, Subconscious Phenomena, 5/ net. 

Parsons (Henry Griscom), Children’s Gardens, for 
Pleasure, Health, and Education, 4/6 net. 

With numerous illustrations. 

Percival (Archibald §8.), The Prescribing of 
Spectacles, 5/6 net. 

Power (F. D.), Ornithological Notes from a South 
London Suburb, 1874-1909, 3/6 net. 

A summary of 35 years’ observations, with 
some facts and fancies concerning migration. 

Poynting ‘J. H.), The Pressure of Light, 2/ 

In the Romance of Science Series. 

Sidgwick (Nevil Vincent), The Organic Chemistry 
of Nitrogen, 14/ net. 

Smith (Charles), An Elementary Treatise on Conic 
Sections by the Methods of Co-ordinate 
Geometry, 7/6 

New edition, revised and enlarged. 

United States National Museum: 1772, The 
Annelids of the Family Arenicolide of North 
and South America, by James Hartley Ash- 
worth; 1773, A New Genus and Species of 
Lizard from Florida, by Leonhard Stejneger. 

Young (D. Hastings), First Aid to the Child, 3/6 

A guide to the feeding and treatment of 
infants in health and disease. 
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Juvenile Books. 


Andersen’s Fairy Tales, 7/6 net. 
Translated by Mrs. E. Lucas, and illustrated 
7 Maxwell Armfield. 
Bullen (Frank T.), Fighting the Icebergs, 6/ 
Child’s Own Magazine, Annual Volume, 1/ 
Cook (W. Victor), Odin’s Treasury, 2/6 
Illustrated by Harold Piffard. 
Cowper (Edith E.), Andrew Garnett’s Will, 2/ 
Illustrated by T. H. Robinson. 
Cowper (Edith E.), The Moonrakers: a Story of 
Smugglers in the New Forest in 1747, 2/6 
Illustrated by W. S. Stacey. 
Grierson (Elizabeth W.), The Scottish Fairy 
Book, 6/ 
With numerous illustrations. 
Hayens (Herbert), Beset by Savages, 5/ 
“— (Herbert), For Rupert and the King, 
Illustrated by Adolf Thiede. 
Kirke (Violet T.), Brothers Five, 2/ 
Illustrated by Adolf Thiede. 
Macdonald (Robert M.), The Moon God’s Secret, 5/ 
A tale of the tropical Pacific for boys. 
Marchant (B.), The Deputy Boss: a Tale of 
British Honduras, 1/6 
Illustrated by Oscar Wilson. 
—— (Mrs. Rodolph), Fairies I have Met, 3/6 


net. 
Illustrated in colour by Edmund Dulac. 

Tiddeman (L. E.), Next-Door Gwennie, 1/6 
Illustrated by Oscar Wilson. 

Young England, 1909-10, 5/ 


Fiction. 
Andréyev (L. N.), Silence, and other Stories, 3/6 
t 


net. 
Translated from the Russian by W. H. Lowe. 
Ayscough (John), Mezzogiorno, 6/ 

The book is named, like a Papal Encyclical, 
from its first word, which means ‘“‘ noon,”’ and, 
by a secondary signifigance, ‘‘ the South.” 

Bagot (Richard), The House of Serravalle, 6/ 

The scene is laid chiefly in Italy, and the story 
tells of the network of intrigue surrounding the 
last representatives of a great Italian house 
and the mysterious tragedy of its extinction. 

Baring (Maurice), The Glass Mender, and other 
Stories, 6/ 

The title story has already appeared in The 
English Review, and six of the others in The 
Morning Post. 

Bindloss (Harold), Alison’s Adventure, 6/ 

One of the author’s stories of adventure in 
the colonial world. 

Brady (Cyrus Townsend), The Island of Re- 
generation : a Story of What Ought to Be, 6/ 

The love-story of a woman and a man, the 
sole inhabitants of an island. 

Brown (Vincent), The Great Offender, 6/ 

A woman with a past, seeking to make her 
home in a rather strait -laced community, 
experiences many difficulties, but meets also 
with some sympathy. 

Cooke (Grace MacGowan), The Power and the 
Glory, 6/ 
The story of a millhand with aspirations. 
Curties (Capt. Henry), Mona’s Weird, 6/ 

A tale of the love of a rich Eastern Counties 
squire for his beautiful cousin. 

Danby (Frank), Let the Roof Fall In, 6/ 

Many of the characters in this story are 
Irish, and the reader is introduced to a world 
not unlike that depicted in ‘The Heart of a 
Child,’ by the same author. 

Daudet (Alphonse), A Passion of the South, 1/6 
net. 

Translated by Henry Blanchamp for the 
Lotus Library. 

Pletcher (J. S.), Hardican’s Hollow, 6/ 

Deals with a murder mystery placed amidst 

original surroundings. 
Glyn (Elinor), His Hour, 6/ 

A novel of Russian society. 

Grant (Mrs. Colquhoun), Their Hearts’ Desire, 6/ 

The scene is laid in three countries, and we 
are introduced to as many types of native 
lovers. 

Hichens (Robert), The Spell of Egypt, 6/ 

Eighteen stories of Egypt, the first edition 
of which was issued under the title of ‘ Egypt 
and, its Monuments.’ 

Hope (Florence), The Two Powers, 6/ 

The tale of an unhappy marriage and what 
it led to. 

Kernahan (Mrs. Coulson), The Thirteenth Man, 6/ 

The story of an unusual crime. 

Knott (Stephen), The Affairs of Ashleigh, 6/ 
A humorous novel with a touch of sentiment. 
Le Queux (William), The Unknown To-morrow, 


Tells how the rich fared during a social 
revolution in England. 














— (George Barr), The Rose in the Ring, 


The story of a young Virginian and his Rose, 
who is a star equestrienne. 
Macnamara (Rachel Swete), Seed of Fire, 6/ 
oe of unfulfilled love between East and 
est. 
Mason (A. E. W.), The Four Feathers, 3/6 
Seventeenth impression. In the Waterloo 
Library. 
Meade (L. T.), Lady Anne, 6/ 
A story of a simple-hearted maid living on a 
farm who came into great possessions. 
O’Ryan (William Patrick), The Plough and the 
Cross: a Story of New Ireland, 2/ net. 
— (Max), The Man who Drove the Car, 
2/ net. 
Consists of 6 tales by a chauffeur. 
Randall (Wilfrid L.), Love and Bissaker, 6/ 
Affords contrasts between puritanism and 
bohemianism. 
Rebbeck (Mrs. Elizabeth), The Stragglers: a 
Tale of Primal Asperities, 6/ 
Reed (Myrtle), Master of the Vineyard, 6/ 
A love-story. 
Ryven (George), The Last Line, 6/ 
A history of complicated relationships. 
Sinclair (Upton), The Money Changers, 6d. 
New edition. 
Stewart (Newton V.), Across the Gulf, 6/ 
A tale of social distinction and social work. 
Tempest (Evelyn), The McArdle Peerage, 6/ 
A story of a Collectivist experiment and how 
it led to a peerage. 
Williamson (C. N. and A. M.), The Golden Silence, 


The hero allows himself to be entangled 
in an engagement with a girl he does not 
really love. They separate for a while, she 
going to Canada, he to visit a friend in Algiers. 


General Literature. 


Bristow (Rev. Walter E.), In Khaki Clad, 6d. 
Some reminiscences of the barrack-room 
and of those who live therein, with a preface 
by Lord Kitchener. 

Corelli meee The Devil’s Motor, a Fantasy, 
6/ net. 

With illustrations in colour by Arthur Severn. 

Davies (Emil), A Primer of Scientific Investment, 
6d. net. 

Enock (C. Reginald), Pioneering and Map-Making, 
for Boy Scouts and Others, 1/ net. 

With many diagrams. 

International Council of Women, Report of 
Transactions of the Fourth Quinquennial 
Meeting held at Toronto, June, 1909. 

Edited by the Countess of Aberdeen. 

Irish Book Lover, October, 2/ annually. 

A monthly review of Irish literature and 
bibliography. 

Smiles (Samuel), Life and Labour; or, Charac- 
teristics of Men of Industry, Culture, and 
Genius, 1/ net. 

New edition. 
Vineyard, The, No. 1, October, 6d. net. 
A monthly magazine. See p. 418. 

Williams (Jennie C.), Just for Two Cookery Book, 
2/6 net. 

Contains tested recipes for two persons. 


Pamphlets. 
Rites of Eleusis. : 
A pamphlet illustrating a series of ‘‘ Rites 
to be held at Caxton Hall. 


” 


FOREIGN. 


Theology. 


Hilty (C.), Das Evangelium Christi, mit einigen 
erliut. Anmerkungen, 3m. 
Weiss (J.), Der 1 Korintherbrief, 8m. 50. 


Archeology. 


Fleury (G.), a Cathédrale du Mans, 2fr. 
One of the Petites Monographies des Grands 
Edifices de la France. 


Music. 


Wagner (R.), CZuvres en Prose: Vol. VI. Une 
Communication A mes Amis (1851) ; Musique de 
l’Avenir, Lettre sur la Musique (1860), 3fr. 50. 

Translated by J. G. Prod’homme and F, 
Caille. 
History and Biography. 


Chuquet (A.), Episodes et Portraits: troisiéme 
Série, 3fr. 50. 
Masson (F.), Petites Histoires, 3fr. 50. 
Includes accounts of Barbey Sion, 
Napoleon I.,'and the early years of Napoleon III. 
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Schiff (M.), La Fille d’Alliance de Montaigne: 
Marie de Gournay, 5fr. 

Welvert (E.), Autour d’une Dame d’Honneur: 
Francoise de Chalus, Duchesse de Narbonne- 
Lara, 1734-1821, 7fr. 50. 

Geography and Travel. 

Bellessort (A.), La Suéde, 3fr. 50. 

The book includes literature and manners. 

‘Wenz (P.), Sous la Croix du Sud, 3fr. 50. 

Sketches of life in the Australian bush and 
in Samoa. 





——— 





Fiction. 
Heilborn (E.), Die steile Stufe. 


General Literature. 
Gutenberg-Gesellschaft: neunter Jahresbericht. 
Contains an account of the meeting at 
Mayence on June 26. 


*,* All books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless 
previously noted. Publishers are requested to 
state prices when sending books. 








Literary Gossip. 


Mr. Mourray’s new announcements 
include ‘Captains and Comrades in the 
Faith,’ sermons preached on special occa- 
sions by the Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
‘ My Life’s Pilgrimage,’ an autobiography 
by Mr. Thomas Catling which is full of 
journalistic reminiscences; and ‘ Dulce 
Domum : Bishop Moberly and his Family,’ 
by his daughter, a chronicle which intro- 
duces many notable men. 


Amone Mr. Murray’s announcements in 
fiction we notice ‘The Valley Captives,’ 
by Miss R. Macaulay; ‘The Peer’s 
Progress,’ by Mr. J. Storer Clouston ; 
and ‘ Out of the Chrysalis,’ by Miss F. F. 
Montrésor. 


THE CLARENDON PREss is publishing 
next Tuesday ‘ The French Renaissance in 
England,’ the work on which Mr. Sidney 
Lee has been long engaged. Much space 
is devoted to the lyric poetry, the literary 
prose, and the drama of France and 
England in the sixteenth century. The 
political and social relations of the two 
countries, their scholarship and general 
intellectual efforts, are also described and 
illustrated. The author believes that 
English culture owes to the French 
Renaissance a far wider debt than has 
been recognized hitherto. 


In The Scottish Historical Review for 
October Prof. Skeat by a series of close 
parallels goes far to establish the author 
ship of the Scottish poem ‘ Lancelot of the 
Laik.’ Dr. James Wilson of Dalston 
brings much fresh documentary evidence 
to bear on the life of John of Denton, the 
first historian of Cumberland. Lord 
Guthrie sketches the history of divorce in 
Scotland. Sir Herbert Maxwell continues 
the translation of the ‘ Lanercost Chro- 
nicle.’ Other contents include an obituary 
notice of Mr. Amours, contemporary 
letters about Edinburgh during 1745, dis- 
cussion of a source for Scott’s Roderick 
Dhu, and the prescription for certain 
famose pilule of the twelfth century. 


WE are pleased to notice that Mr. 
T. J. Wise’s admirable ‘ Bibliography of 
Tennyson,’ reviewed by us when it was 
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privately printed, is to be published by 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 


Messrs. T. C. & E. C. Jack are pub- 
lishing this season ‘The Book of Love: 
Poems, Maxims, and Prose Passages,’ 
arranged by Mr. Arthur Ransome, and 
elaborately decorated. 


Messrs. Sanps & Co. will publish 
shortly ‘ A Papal Envoy during the Reign 
of Terror: being the Memoirs of Mgr. 
de Salamon, the Internuncio at Paris 
during the Revolution, 1790-1801,’ edited 
by the Abbé Bridier, and translated by 
Frances Jackson. The work will be 
profusely illustrated with old French 
prints. 


Messrs. OLIvER & Boyp will publish 
this month ‘ Two Theban Princes, Kha-em- 
Uast and Amen-Khepeshf,and their Tombs, 
with the Tomb of Menna, a Royal Land 
Steward,’ by Dr. Colin Campbell, with 
numerous illustrations and the principal 
hieroglyphic texts. These tombs have 
not hitherto been described, except in 
brief notices in the ordinary guide-books. 


Miss A. BoTHwELL-Gossz anpD Miss 
L. J. J. Dickrson have edited a volume 
on ‘The Knights Templars,’ which will 
appear shortly from the office of The 
Co-Mason. For this monograph much 
— which is unpublished has been 
used. 


THe EpiInBuRGH PEN AND PENCIL 
CiuB have recently marked the house 
No. 23, Rutland Street, Edinburgh, with a 
tablet inscribed: “Dr. John Brown, 
author of ‘ Rab and his Friends,’ lived in 
this house from 1850 to 1882.”’ Thackeray, 
who had known Dr. Brown’s hospitality, 
wrote to Mrs. Brown: ‘23, Rutland 
Street is best, and good dear kind friends 
and quiet talk, and honest beer.” In 
1852 the novelist wrote from Erlestoke, 
Westbury, that he wished, instead of 
waiting up in his room for dinner and silver 
and champagne, he were “looking for- 
ward to 23 and that dear old small beer.” 
And again, in 1856: ‘‘ Middleton is very 
good fun, but I want the last bottle of 
that Madeira at 23.” The marking of the 
house is opportune, for Dr. John Brown 
was born on September 22nd, 1810. 


Mr. ALGERNON CECI is publishing with 
Mr. Murray ‘ Essays in Imitation,’ in which 
Carlyle, Swift, and Lamb will be taken 
as models of style. 


Tue Synpics of the University Press, 
Cambridge, have entered into an agree- 
ment with the Directors of the Chicago 
University Press to undertake the publica- 
tion and sale in England and the British 
Colonies of their books. 


Mrs. CaTHERINE Louisa Prrxis, whose 
death was announced on Wednesday last, 
wrote several novels, and did valuable 
work with Frances Power Cobbe in pro- 
testing against the ill-treatment of animals, 


THe Scnoor or Irish LEARNING has 
issued its syllabus of the eighth annual 
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session. In addition to classes in Old 
Irish and Comparative Philology, a 
special study will be made during this 
session of the Gothic language, and Prof. 
Marstrander will continue his lectures 
on the Wiirzburg Glosses which he began 
last session. 


By the death of Major James Stuart 
King on September 29th at Southsea 
Oriental scholarship loses a keen adherent. 
Major King acquired abroad a good know- 
ledge of Arabic and Persian, and on his 
return to England devoted himself 
specially to Himyaritic, and at the time 
of his death was busy with an ‘ Index 
Geographicus ’ of all the local names in 
the Saban inscriptions and the works 
of early Arabian writers and travellers. 


THE death is also announced in his 73rd 
year of Mr. G. M. Mackenzie, for over 
52 years associated with the wholesale 
bookselling firm of Messrs. John Menzies 
& Co., of Edinburgh. Mr. Mackenzie 
entered the firm as an apprentice at 15, 
and rose to be manager and one of the 
partners. For the past six years he had 
ceased to take an active interest in the 
business. He had a wonderful know- 
ledge of books and the book-trade, was a 
shrewd buyer, and an unwearied worker. 





GENERAL VERDY DU VERNOIS, whose 
death in his 79th year took place recently 
at Stockholm, was the author of several 
works on military subjects, among them 
‘Ueber praktische Felddienstaufgaben,’ 
‘Beitrige zum Kriegsspiel,’ ‘Strategie, 
and ‘Im grossen Hauptquartier, 1870-71. 


ANATOLE FRaNcE has just completed 
his new novel, which is a story of the 
angels. Another book by him is to 
appear shortly, a work on Pierre Paul 
Prud’hon. 


THE first monthly meeting of the Library 
Association will be held on Thursday 
next, when Mr. R. A. Peddie will read a 
paper on ‘Copyright and Bibliography,’ 
with special reference to the Copyright 
Bill. Tickets for this meeting can be 
obtained from the offices of the Associa- 
tion, 24, Whitcomb Street, W.C. 


A CommirrexE has been formed in the 
Netherlands for the purpose of erecting 
a monument at Zutphen to Sir Philip 
Sidney, who threw himself heart and soul 
into the cause of the Low Countries. 
It is felt that both English and Dutch 
may combine in such a scheme, and the 
Committee includes notable names in 
both countries. Donations will be grate- 
fully accepted by the Treasurer, Mr. H. van 
Alphen, Groenmarkt 14, Zutphen, and 
will be acknowledged in The Times. 


Recent Government Publications of 
some interest are Annual Report of the 
Local Government Board, 1909-10, Part I., 
Administration of the Poor Law, the 
Unemployed Workmen Act, and the Old- 
Age Pensions Act (1s. 3d.); and Annual 
Report of the Local Government Board for 
Ireland for the Year ended 31st March 
last (1s. 9d.). 
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SCIENCE 


—@— 


The Newer Spiritualism. By Frank Pod- 
more. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Tue late Mr. Podmore’s final book on the 
problems of psychical research presents 
him in his old mental attitude of criticism, 
doubt, and reserve. If he had held, with 
the man in the street, that in all the dim 
realms of superstition, legend, and modern 
narratives about experiences abnormal— 
wraiths of the living, ghosts of the dead, 
telepathic messages, the freaks of the 
Poltergeist, and so forth—there certainly 
never was anything at once genuine and 
supernormal, he would not have devoted 
the leisure of his life to psychic studies. 
But satisfaction, even negative satisfac- 
tion, he seldom found. 


His book opens with a slight study of 
F. W. H. Myers’s theory: Mr. Podmore 
concludes that even telepathy “‘ may 
be no more than a mere vestigial faculty 
....to remind us of a time when man 
was in the making” or, in other terms, 
“the vestige of a primitive mode of 
sensibility, now superseded by articulate 
speech.” Criticism has already asked 
for any proof of the faculty of tele- 
pathy in animals less developed than man, 
but Mr. Podmore never hints at such 
proof. Again, it has been pointed out 
that the telepathic faculty cannot at once 
be a mere vestigial faculty, and also a 
thing so common, so competent, and so 
powerful as to explain many messages 
through automatic writers which purport 
to emanate from the dead. Yet Mr. Pod- 
more (pp. 254, 276, 311) is reduced to the 
explanatory suggestion, in many cases, 
that there is “some form of telepathy 
between a distant agent” who uncon- 
sciously communicates information to “ the 
trance intelligence’ of Mrs. Piper, for 
example, the process being “‘ mediated, as 
it seems in all cases, by the presence of a 
common acquaintance in the person of 
the sitter” (p. 311). Now this sugges- 
tion had already been put forward to 
explain certain published experiments 
in crystal-gazing, where no dead persons 
were concerned, and no “ trance intelli- 
gence” was employed, but correct in- 
formation about A. and B., in India, 
was conveyed (in two cases) by the crystal- 
gazer, C., in Scotland, to D., who, un- 
known to C., was thinking about A. and B., 
of whose existence C. had never heard. 
Whatever we may think of the explana- 
tion, it postulates a faculty far indeed 
from “‘ vestigial,” or rare, and far more 
potent than we can conceive any “ primi- 
tive mode of sensibility”? in the lower 
animals to be. 


Thus Mr. Podmore accepted statements 
of fact about communications purporting 
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to come from the dead ; but, rather than 
accept the view that they did, he pre- 
ferred a theory wholly irreconcilable with 
his notion that telepathy may be a 
vestigial survival of some conjectured 
‘“‘mode of sensibility ’—among brutes ! 
Manifestly, if anything be communicated 
in some unknown way, it is thought, not 
sense, and is found, if at all, in the most 
highly organized animal, man; of its 
presence in protozoa or chimpanzees 
we have no evidence at all. 


The “‘cross-correspondences”’ in the 
automatic writing of four or five ladies 
of repute purport to be arranged by the 
late Mr. Myers. But if this were so, Mr. 
Podmore proves, we think (pp. 246-54), 
that when approached through Mrs. 
Piper, Mr. Myers knew nothing about the 
scheme which, through the English auto- 
matists, he professed to initiate. None 
the less (p. 236) “‘ there are indications of 
the operation of a third intelligence, not 
that of either of the automatists” (Mrs. 
Verrall and Mrs. Holland) ; and this third 
intelligence, not Mrs. Verrall’s conscious 
intelligence, undeniably invented and 
directed the scheme by which the writing 
of the one lady was unintelligible till 
compared with the writings of the other 
(p. 241). Is the designing mind (p. 242) 
the ‘“‘dream consciousness” of Mrs. 
Verrall, acting unknown to her, “on its 
own ”—devising a complicated fraud, 
and telegraphing suggestions, over thou- 
sands of miles, to the equally un- 
conscious Mrs. Holland? Mr. Podmore 
shows that certain things, indirect poetic 
allusions, are “‘ due to the efforts of the 
subconscious personality ” (of Mrs. Ver- 
rall), ‘‘ apparently aiming to produce the 
kind of evidence required ” (p. 245). 

On these lines a person who is normally 
blameless in life and scholarly in study, 
may possess, or be possessed by, a 
kind of devil of amazing ingenuity and 
mysterious and potent faculties. Here, 
indeed, is a strange discovery! But if we 
prefer to think that an intelligence no 
longer incarnate is at work, we are met 
by a host of difficulties arrayed by Mr. 
Podmore in his conclusion. Most of the 
self-styled deceased communicators are 
humbugs, “‘ lifeless mockeries,” dramatic 
manifestations of the ‘“ dream-conscious- 
ness.” One, for example, reveals the 
contents of a writing in a sealed envelope 
left by Mr. Myers—reveals it wrong—and 
is impudently impenitent! Really this 
tricksy ‘‘ dream-consciousness ”’ is often a 
match, in mischievous frivolity, for the 
“spirits” that produce Poltergeist dis- 
turbances. But he is much better edu- 
cated, is a student of obscure Neo- 
platonists never read by Mrs. Verrall, and 
is a very clever personator and parodist. 
As to the Poltergeist of Eusapia Paladino, 
Mr. Podmore proves that Eusapia’s own 
limbs perform her miracles, and thinks 
no better of D. D. Home, though “ it is 
difficult to see how Sir W. Crookes, if in full 
possession of his normal senses, could 
be mistaken in describing the flames 
licking Home’s finger ” (p. 86). Hundreds 
saw the same phenomenon in the case of 
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the seeress of Lourdes (‘the Miracle 
of the Candle”): the thing was timed by 
a physician who was looking on, and who 
found the girl, when her trance was 
over, normally sensitive to the flame of 
the candle. Mr. Podmore “leaves the 
subject with an almost painful sense of 
bewilderment.”” So, perhaps, does every 
one who reads the records patiently. 














OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Dr. W. P. MiItne, the author of Homo- 
geneous Co-ordinates for use in Colleges and 
Schools (Arnold), has been fortunate in 
discovering a long-felt want: he has found 
@ branch of analytical geometry which is not 
treated at sufficient length in the elementary 
treatises in general use, and which is suffi- 
ciently self-contained to justify independent 
treatment. We are glad to see that the 
theory of homogeneous co-ordinates is estab- 
lished independently of Cartesians, but our 
first criticism must be that this independence 
does not justify the entire omission of the 
important formule for the area of a triangle, 
the distance between two points, and 
the distance from a point to a line—formule 
which can be established without reference 
to Cartesians. 


There are other reasons which make us 
doubt whether the book can be regarded as a 
thorough exposition of the subject. For 
example, the fundamental notion of the 
straight line at infinity is introduced in an 
unsatisfactory way with an appeal to the 
authority of Miss Scott’s treatise, a work 
which few readers of Dr. Milne’s volume are 
likely to possess. There is surely little 
excuse for avoiding a discussion of the 
paradoxical equation which is satisfied by the 
co-ordinates of a point whose distance 
from the triangle of reference is increased 
without limit. It is in the work connected 
with imaginaries that the author is most 
obscure. The chapter on the circular points 
at infinity might be taken as an illustration of 
the ‘“‘ mysticism in modern mathematics ” 
which Mr. Hastings Berkeley (see Atheneum, 
Aug. 6, p. 157) deplores. Every paragraph 
requires an explanation in terms of reality. 
For instance, we find the condition that two 
straight lines may be perpendicular derived 
from the statement that they harmonically 
separate the lines joining their intersection 
to the circular points at infinity. This really 
means that the points at infinity on the 
perpendicular lines are conjugate with 
respect to any circle. It would have 
been better to inform the student of 
this alternative statement, and give him 
the chance of applying it directly to the 
problem. On the other hand, we find an 
excellent chapter on ‘ Parametric Repre- 
sentation,’ and an abundance of illustrative 
examples, so that the student who has 
worked through the book will be able to 
solve most of the problems which he is 
likely to meet in examinations: in fact, we 
anticipate that the work will at once become 
an essential item in the scholarship candi- 
date’s preparation, 


Practical Mathematics, by W. E. Harrison 
(Mills & Boon), is an elementary course 
for students in technical schools. The 
style is simple, and the explanations clear, 
whilst heavy calculations and long demon- 
strations are carefully avoided, so that the 
book ought to be most useful to the class 
of students for whom it is intended. 
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Recollections of Forty Years, by L. Forbes 
Winslow (Ouseley), is interesting because it 
gives the views of one who, having himself a 
thorough and competent knowledge of 
insanity, gained both by heredity and acquisi- 
tion, has very little sympathy with the 
circumlocution and red tape which cause 
justice to advance “‘pede claudo.” The gist of 
Dr. Forbes Winslow’s recollections, therefore, 
is an indictment of the law as it deals with 
persons of unsound mind, whether on the 
criminal or the civil side. Dr. Winslow is 
known for his connexion with many of the 
celebrated cases during the last half-century, 
and in this book he gives the conclusions at 
which he has arrived concerning such trials 
as the Bravo mystery, the Staunton case, the 
Brighton Railway murder, Mrs. Maybrick’s 
case, and the series of crimes attributed 
to “Jack the Ripper.” These con- 
clusions are interesting, even if they are 
not always convincing, and the book will 
serve to throw a_ side-light upon the 
administration of justice and the police 
methods of the present generation, which 
may prove serviceable to future historians 
of our social life. There are several repro- 
ductions of pen-and-ink sketches of notorious 
persons and scenes, some of which are 
apparently from the author’s own note- 
books, as well as facsimiles of letters from 
— the Ripper,” David Hannigan, and 
others. 


The Mental Symptoms of Brain Disease. 
By Bernard Hollander. (Rebman.)—Dr. 
Hollander endeavours to show that there 
is often a physical cause for many of the 
conditions which are usually considered to 
be due to spontaneous changes in the higher 
functions of the brain. His attempt is 
successful, and he carries our knowledge of 
brain Panag a step further than has 
been done hitherto by means which are 
entirely satisfactory to the scientific mind— 
the comparison of clinical symptoms with 
the actual conditions found by operation 
during life or by examination after death. 
He considers in detail the psychological 
results of injuries to the frontal and parietal 
lobes, and of the inflammation of the tem- 
poral lobes which follows only too frequently 
on neglected disease of the middle ear. The 
various states of brain disturbance are 
illustrated with a wealth of cases derived 
in Faro from the author’s own experience, 
and in part from a diligent examination of 
published records. 

The book is introduced bya preface written 
by Dr. Jul. Morel, late Belgian State Com- 
missioner in Lunacy, and concludes with 
details of the results of injuries and mal- 
formations of the occipital lobes, and a 
chapter on the skulls of the insane. 


The volume is of great value as an incentive 
to further work on the same lines because 
it shows that some forms of traumatic in- 
Sanity are capable of amelioration by 
operation. The author’s net, however, has 
been opened a little too widely, and he has 
drawn into it accounts of cases in which the 
po are evidently associated with a 
much more widely spread lesion than that 
which was assigned as the cause. In a 
future edition it would, we suggest, be 
interesting to determine whether the local 
surface temperature of the head can be used 
as @ guide to intracranial inflammation. 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mox. Academy of Arts, 4—‘Grounds for Paintiog: 
Tuvars. Royal Ac Lt rant PrP ~4.= Church is i ae 
cademy .—* Pigments : ification, Pro- 
perties, Interactions,’ . Sir A. Church, - 





Science Gossip. 


Messrs. LONGMAN will publish this month 
‘A History of the Cavendish Laboratory, 
Cambridge,’ as a commemoration of Sir 
J. J. Thomson’s twenty-fifth year in the 
Cavendish Chair of Experimental Physics. 
Various writers, who represent different 
periods, contribute the text, and Sir J. J. 
Thomson adds a general sketch. There will 
be a list of memoirs published and of those 
who have worked in the laboratory down 
to the end of 1909. 


Mr. Murray announces ‘The Castes 
and Tribes of Eastern India,’ by Sir Herbert 
Risley, who has aimed at describing in 
popular language the results of the survey 
of ethnography which he supervised nine 
years ago. 


Messrs. WHITTAKER & Co. announce 
‘Elementary Aeronautics,* by Mr 
Thurston ; ‘Steam Turbines, their Design 
and Construction,’ by Mr. Rankin Kennedy ; 
‘The Practical Design of Reinforced Con- 
crete Beams and Columns,’ by Mr. W. N. 
Twelvetrees; ‘Electric Wiring Diagrams,’ 
by Mr. W. Perren Maycock; and ‘Ele- 
mentary Telegraphy,’ by Mr. H. W. Pendry. 


THE death in his 68th year is announced 
of the eminent gynecologist Dr. Rudolph 
Chrobak, for many years a professor at the 
University of Vienna, and author of several 
valuable works on obstetrics. 


Pror. Oscar BoETTGER, whose death at 
the age of 66 is reported from Frankfort, 
was the son of the well-known chemist 
Rudolph Christian Boettger, the inventor 
of gun cotton. Incapacitated by an accident 
from pursuing his profession as mining 
engineer, he took up the study of zoology. 
He was at the head of the Section of Reptiles 
and Amphibia in the Senkenberg Museum, 
and did excellent work for the Zoological 
Gardens of Frankfort. He was till recently 
editor of the Zoologische Beobachter. 


Pror. Dyson entered upon his duties as 
Astronomer Royal last Saturday, the Ist 
inst. 


Wir regard to the small planet men- 
tioned last week, Dr. Cerulli states that he 
has found it registered on a photographic 
ne taken at Teramo on the 5th ult. It 

as since been visually observed. both 
there and at Copenhagen 


ANOTHER small planet was photographic- 
ally discovered by Herr Ernst at the Ksnig- 
stuhl Observatory, Heidelberg, on the 
10th ult. 


A SMALL comet which was discovered by 
Prof. Brooks at the Smith Observatory, 
Geneva, N.Y., on July 6th, 1889, and found 
to be moving in an elliptic orbit with a 
period of little more than seven years, duly 
returned in the summer of 1896, and the 
autumn of 1903. It was detected again 
at the Lick Observatory on the 28th ult., 
situated in the southern part of the con- 
stellation Sagittarius. On the present occa- 
sion it will be reckoned as comet d, 1910. It 
is moving slowly in a north-easterly direc- 
tion. According to Prof. Bauschinger’s 
ephemeris, the perihelion passage will not be 
due until January 8th. 











FINE ARTS 


—_~o— 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Aquatint Engraving. By S. T. Prideaux. 
Illustrated. (Duckworth & Co.) — This 
volume on ‘ Aquatint Engraving,’ which 
modestly claims to be a “chapter in the 
history of book-illustration,” bears through. 
out the traces of careful and extensive 
research. The subject itself has never, so 
far as we know, received the distinction of 
@ special volume. Aquatints have never 
been the “sport” of the wealthy collector, 
like mezzotints, nor do they enjoy the 
considerable popularity of Baxter prints. 
The aquatint, in of date, overlaps 
both these forms of collecting, for it ranges 
from 1775, when it was introduced (but not 
invented, as he claimed) by Paul Sandby, to 
the second quarter of the last century, when 
it was superseded by lithography. 


Briefly put, an aquatint is, as Miss 
Prideaux points out in her Preface, produced 
entirely by means of biting with acid—‘‘a 
tone etching as distinct from a line etching ” ; 
and whilst what is known as an “ aquatint 
engraving” would be more correctly 
described as an ‘‘aquatint etching,” the 
**conventional misnomer” has been too 
long recognized to be changed. 


Miss Prideaux deals with her whole subject 
in the most generous manner, and describes 
not only the process itself, but also the 
development of colour-printing of which 
it was an outcome. She furnishes chapters 
on the use of the aquatint in France, on the 
rise of water-colour painting, and on the 
topographical draughtsman, and on all these 
she writes with wide knowledge, carefully 
balancing the frequently conflicting evidence 
and citing her authorities. It may be 
doubted if she has overlooked any material 
fact concerning the origin and early vicissi- 
tudes of aquatint engraving. Three chap- 
ters are devoted to Paul Sandby, Rudolph 
Ackermann, and Humphry Repton, and 
each is an admirable epitome in its way, 
while both Ackermann and Repton are 
interesting figures, apart from their associa- 
tion with the subject. 


There are also chapters on water-colour 
ainters as teachers and their drawing- 
ooks, on foreign travel, on English topo- 
graphy, on sport and natural history, and on 
caricature and costume—all in their relations 
to aquatint engraving. The appendixes— 
(1) books published before 1830 with aqua- 
tint plates; (2) biographical notices of 
engravers whose names appear in the book ; 
(3) artists whose names appear on the plates ; 
(4) publications by Ackermann with aquatint 
plates ; (5) books illustrated by Rowlandson 
in which aquatint was employed ; and (6) 
alphabetical list of aquatint engravers, with 
the books illustra by them—take up 
with a List of Authorities and the full Index 
@ quarter of the book. 


We have noticed very few slips. The 
statement on p. 65 that “the Mercure de 
France of June, 1787, had announced the 

ublication of the Promenade du Palais 

yal at the price of 12/.” surprises 
us: it is much more likely to have been 
12 livres=francs. Probably few prints, 


in mezzotint or otherwise, were published 
in the eighteenth century at much over li, 
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Six Photogravures with Descriptive Leaflets 
of Old London before the Great Fire, a.D. 
1666. (London Drawing Office.)—These six 
pictures of Old London have been repro- 
duced from models by Mr. Thorpe, and are 
obviously the result of much careful study 
and research. They are illustrative of 
London Bridge in 1630, Cheapside in 1580, 
St. Paul’s in 1560, Charing Cross in 1620, and 
Baynard’s Castle and Bridewell Palace in 
1550. Each plate is accompanied by a sheet 
of letterpress giving a history of the different 
buildings from the time of the Conquest down 
to the Great Fire. These pictures can 
scarcely fail to be appreciated by all who are 
interested in the story of London. 


Pewter and the Amateur Collector. By 
Edwards J. Gale. (P. Lee Warner.)— 
Mr. Gale tells us that the chief object of this 
book is to ‘‘ assist amateur collectors of old 
pewter plate to a reasonable knowledge of 
the ware and toa direct understanding of 
their labours.” Such an object is certainly 
achieved in these well-printed and _ well- 
illustrated pages. The historical sketch, 
which is reduced to the least possible limits, 
is clear and accurate. The hints and warn- 
ings to collectors, though couched in terms 
of irony and humour, cannot fail to be useful 
checks to impetuosity and self-confidence. 
The particular charm of this attractive book 
consists in the excellence of the 43 plates 
of good examples, drawn from both sides of 
the Atlantic. 


Dinanderie : a History and Description of 
Medieval Art Work in Copper, Brass, and 
Bronze. By J. Tavenor-Perry. (George 
Allen & Sons.)—‘‘ Dinanderie” is not a 
term which has hitherto received much 
recognition in England, except among a 
small circle of art-students, but Mr. Tavenor- 
Perry’s handsome and attractive volume 
should do much to popularize it. It has 
been objected that the term is properly 
applicable to copper or brass kitchenware 
only ; but if reference is made to any ordi- 
nary French dictionary, or to the new Oxford 
Dictionary, not to mention the works of 
such well-known writers as Viollet-le-Duc, 
La Croix, or Drury Fortnum, abundant 
justification will be found for using it as 
applicable to the brazier’s art in general. 
“Dinanderie * takes its name from Dinant 
on the Meuse, the principal seat of the 
brazier’s industry from the twelfth century 
down to 1466, when the town was besieged 
and the workmen scattered over different 
parts of the Continent. The first section of 
this book is of an introductory character, 
describing the materials and the methods 
—— in the production of brass, bronze, 
and latten. Copper, the principal in- 

edient, is not found in the beautiful 

euse valley of Belgium; it was imported 
there from two sources: oversea from 
Scandinavia, and overland by Cologne from 
Goslar in the Harz Mountains. The suita- 
bility of this valley for the production of 
artwork in brass arose from two reasons: 
firstly, the abundance of fuel, and secondly, 
the discovery that calamine, easily pro- 
curable throughout the district, formed an 
excellent substitute for tin as a hardening 
alloy. 

The second section is historical, and 
chapters are devoted to the development of 
dinanderie in the Netherlands, rmany, 
France, “a Italy, and England. The 
wealth of latten goods with which the 
churches of Christendom were generally 
endowed has been long ago scattered or 
destroyed. under the stress of reformation 





or revolution in England and France. 
England, however, retains a series of noble 
metal effigies at Westminster Abbey, as 
well as that of the Black Prince at 
Canterbury, and of Richard Beauchamp at 
Warwick. Although far more have been 
destroyed than are extant of sepulchral 
brasses in England, our churches are still 
renowned for memorials of this nature; 
but Mr. Tavenor-Perry acts wisely in making 
only passing reference to this branch of his 
subject, as it has already been fully illus- 
trated and discussed in a variety of mono- 
graphs. 

In the nineteen descriptive chapters of 
the third section the following subjects 
are adequately discussed and _ illustrated 
from exceptionally fine specimens ; portable 
altars, pyxes, ciboria, monstrances, shrines, 
reliquaries, crosses, censers, candlesticks, 
crosiers, holy-water vats, lecterns, book- 
covers, fonts, ewers and various water vessels, 
bronze doors, and the so-called sanctuary 
knockers. The remarkable bronze stoup, 
dated 1484, at Holland House, was well 
worthy of illustration and description. 
It is circular, nearly two feet in diameter, 
and six inches deep. It is ornamented with 
much grace, and eis round the rim the 
verse from Psalm li. beginning “ Asperges 
me.” The ornamental band is broken at 
intervals by three shields of arms, a roundel 
of the Crucifixion, and two small square 
panels. One of these panels has the Virgin 
and Child, and the other a nimbed figure 
of Buddha in his customary attitude, with 
the swastika above his head. This vessel, 
obviously intended for church use, was 
obtained in Florence by the fourth Lord 
Holland, when he was residing as English 
minister. The chapter on the fifty bronze 
doors now extant in Europe is a fine con- 
tribution to the history of art in metal. 


The book is well written, and accurate, 
allowance being made for the wide extent of 

ound that it covers. We had marked a 
ew passages for criticism, but none of them 
areof serious moment. We have only space 
for brief mention of two or three. Peacocks 
in early Christian art are not, we think, 
symbolic of the Holy Eucharist, as here 
stated; they frequently occur in_ the 
Catacombs, and are usually considered 
to be symbolic of the Resurrection. Mr. 
Tavenor-Perry writes guardedly as_ to 
ornamental door-rings having any connexion 
with sanctuary rights, those who have 
studied the subject know full well that 
such rings are not knockers, and have 
no connexion with sanctuary, except in 
the possible case of Durham Cathedral. 
The fashion has recently set in of calling 
any ornamental ring of iron or bronze on 
an old church door “‘a sanctuary ring,” 
without adequate reason. 

The illustrations throughout this sub- 
stantial volume are charming, whether we 
look at the 48 half-tone plates or the 
71 text-pictures, which are foaan drawings 
executed by the author. 








GUARDI’S BIRTHPLACE. 
October 2, 1910. 


In his learned Catalogue of the Mond 
Collection Dr. Richter appends to his de- 
scription of Guardi’s picture representing 
the reception given to the Doge and Signory 
of Venice by Pius VI. arésumé of the painter’s 
life, which gave rise to the following comment 
of your reviewer in last week’s issue of your 
journal: ‘‘ It would appear that our author 
is not conversant with the latest biographical 
facts relating to Guardi.” 





I venture to draw attention to one item 
of his information coming under this pre- 
dicament, not only because it is at variance 
with fact, but also because its acceptance 
would deprive Venice of its proud claim 
of being Guardi’s birthplace. 

Dr. Richter (see ‘The Mond Collection,’ 
vol. i. p. 251) writes :— 

“Francesco Guardi was born in 1712 in his 


father’s house in Pinzolo, a Tyrolese mountain 
village lying south of Campiglio and east of Trent.” 


As a matter of fact, Guardi was born in 
Venice, and baptized in the church of S. 
Maria Formosa on October 12th, 1712, in 
accordance with the declaration of his 
baptismal certificate preserved in this 
church’s registers. So far as I know (and 
I made inquiries on the subject not long ago) 
no member of the Guardi family ever lived 
in Pinzolo. 

The source of Dr. Richter’s account of the 
painter’s origin is, if I am not greatly mis- 
taken, the catalogue of the Brera Gallery 
published in 1908. My challenge to its 
compiler to give chapter and verse for his 
authority for stating that Pinzolo was 
Guardi’s birthplace remained, as I fully 
expected, unanswered. 

GEORGE A. SIMONSON. 








THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH 
ARTISTS. 


In the autumn exhibition in Suffolk Street 
it is pleasant to be able to record the exist- 
ence of a nucleus of works of better quality 
among the water-colours. In the rooms 
where until comparatively lately the dull- 
ness was only broken by two or three sketches, 
say, by Mr. W. T. M. Hawksworth, there 
now disport themselves a group of painters 
whose sketches, avowedly slight and un- 
pretentious, are thoroughly spontaneous 
and lively. Mr. Hawksworth (191), Mr. 
D. Fox-Pitt (271, 323, 331), Mr. Arthur 
Ellis (280), Mr. Murray Smith (243), Mr. 
R. G. Eves (269), and Mr. Geoffrey Birkbeck 
(338, 349) all send examples acceptable for 
their crispness, gaiety, and lightness of 
hand. The work of the first two artists is 
excessively loose just now, and lacking in 
nicety of draughtsmanship ; and both are 
inclined to splash a few well-chosen tones 
rather aimlessly upon the paper. In such 
a drawing as Mr. Fox-Pitt’s Near Dublin 
(331) there are several sails in the fleet which 
injure the design and might, we feel, have 
been deleted. Mr. Ellis is developing a 
fresher eye for an unexpected colour-scheme 
than he used to have, but finds it difficult 
to endow a blue tone with its sufficient tinge 
of grey ; so that if he simplifies more boldly 
than of yore, he is inclined to simplify in 
the direction of crudity. Mr. Eves’s little 
drawing of Acacia Trees (269) avoids this 
danger, but would have gained if he had 
added to the delicate, prim scheme of colour 
a like primness of form. Fewer variations 
in the line, but those few more fastidiously 
expressive, might have given this little 
water-colour the aspect of a thoughtful design 
instead of a lucky sketch. The shadows 
of the tree-stems, for example, might have 
been utilized for exact indication of the 
downward slope of the grass. 


The beauty of exact perspective is not 
sufficiently realized nowadays by artists, 
though its utility is necessarily recognized 
by the more vulgar exponents of ‘‘ trompe 
loil” painting; but that beauty is never 
more effective than in conjunction with 
such highly conventionalized colour as this of 
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Mr. Eves's. The element of projection being 
virtually eliminated, we are left admiring, 
not the deception, but the mathematically 
perfect unity of a system of lines achieved 
for its own sake. Even Mr. McLellan’s 
rather tired water-colour Jo the Glory of 
God (252) takes on a certain seriousness from 
the mathematical repetitions of form in 
scaffolding and dome. A lack of severity 
in this matter of perspective makes us un- 
comfortable in the presence of Sir Alfred 
East’s An English Manor (67), a clever 
painting wherein the bold use of cast 
shadows raises up a standard of nicety in 
foreshortening which is not maintained, 
notably in the turning of the garden path. 
Mr. Murray Smith is more satisfactory with 
his large picture (71), content as he is simply 
to dome the heavens over an expanse of 
earth. His work shows a_ considerable 
advance in science and certainty. Some 
acquaintance also with the science of paint- 
ing is displayed in Mr. Alfred Hartley’s 
Late Moonrise at Sea (141), which, in view 
of the standard of merit among the oil 
paintings here, deserved a more prominent 
place than one of the smaller rooms. 

Similarly exiled is the best picture in the 
exhibition, Mr. Joseph Simpson’s White 
Room (93), the only one of the oil paintings 
which displays a high degree of vitality. 
This picture is better designed than 
many he has done, the dangerous choice 
of an extreme note of white against the 
frame being boldly followed up by the wisely 
selected black frame, which, by throwing 
into relief the mass of only slightly toned 
white of the background, offers a mass as 
handsome as the mass of the tablecloth 
would have been poor, had it been allowed 
to emerge. The colour-scheme is brilliant, 
and the artist shows a considerable power 
of simplifying and preserving the continuity 
of a plastie conception. This hold on form, 
however, is of the rather inhuman kind 
characteristic of much modern painting. 
Indifference to the significance of subject- 
matter we may even hear inculcated by 
those best able to speak for certain phases 
of the modern movement. We are not to 
think of an arm as an arm while we draw it 
lest our judgment of its form and colour 
be warped by predisposed opinion: we are 
simply to set down the relations of those 
forms and colour with complete impartiality. 

Now doubtless there is something in this 
recipe. By it we should attain a high 
degree of unity because, being no longer 
tempted by its inherent interest to analyze 
any part of our subject as a separate unit, 
we could give our entire attention to the 
structure of the picture as a whole. When, 
however, we ask ourselves whether all the 
great painters of the past achieved this 
detachment, we are obliged to answer that 
hardly any of them did so. They achieved in 
many cases a high degree of detachment 
from the trivial interest in costumes and 
accessories—the facts which butt against 
us by their proximity ; but they by no means 
limited their attention to the pure mathe- 
matics of optical law. Only with them 
interest in the object painted, as being in itself 
an epitome of history, was moulded by their 
recognition of the law by which the less 
obvious facts have usually the larger 
Significance. 

The laws of rhythm, perspective, and 
colour-variations are affairs of subtle mathe- 
matics which appear to us as nearly eternal 
a8 anything we can conceive, and we cannot 
complain if modern impressionists occupy 
themselves with these to the neglect of 
“human interest.” It may be charged 
against them, however, that, looking at 
their subject-matter as a review of history 





seen in perspective from a given point 
of time, they do not select a foreground 
far enough into the picture. It is this 
mistake which has led to the neglect 
amongst artists of the painting of the nude. 
Yet England is full of men, who have been 
athletes in their youth, and possess an 
imaginative sense of movement ready, 
surely, to respond to a fine painter who should 
treat the nude in the Greek manner once 
more. It would be strange if physical 
development should cease to interest painters 
now when science is gaining more insight 
into its laws and origins than was possible 
to any Florentine of the Renaissance. Yet, 
as the imaginative range of the human mind 
enlarges, the sphere of the artist seems to 
grow more narrow. Mr. Simpson’s art is 
of this school, a typical, but by no means 
extreme example. There is no sign of in- 
ability to paint the human figure or see it 
through the clothes; the fingers squeezing 
a strawberry off a stalk are well indicated, 
but the artist seems determined not to 
waver in an impartial record of the girl’s 
face and her hat as things of equal import. 








Fine Art Gossip. 


The Burlington Magazine for October is 
the first of a new volume, the eighteenth. 
It opens with some suggestive comments 
by the editor on the management of the 
National Gallery, together with a judicially 
sympathetic estimate of Holman Hunt. 
Mr. Lionel Cust’s article on the life and works 
of the painter well known in England by 
the name of Anthony More makes special 
reference to M. Hymans’s recent biography, 
and is illustrated by a subject-picture lately 
claimed for More by Mr. Roger Fry. Short 
surveys are included of two minor Italian 
painters, Francesco Napolitano and Gio- 
vanni Caroto (the article on the latter is to be 
completed); while the theoretic aspect of 
painting is represented by an essay on the 
strength and weakness of Turner by Mr. A. 
Clutton Brock. 


Results of special studies pursued by the 
staff of the British Museum appear again in 
Mr. G. F. Hill’s lively and learned notes 
on Italian medals and Mr. Campbell Dodg- 
son’s remarks on a new acquisition—an 
early Dutch woodcut of St. Christopher. 
The history of a piece of English medieval 
embroidery is also traced and its technique 
described by an expert. The articles are 
carefully illustrated—perhaps most fully 
the first instalment of an important essay on 
the grouping of Chinese porcelain, by Herr 
Friedrich Perzynski, a writer on art- 
criticism here appearing for the first time, 
and developing new theories. 


Post-IMPRESSIONISM is the latest name 
for the group of French painters headed by 
Cézanne. An exhibition of their works will 
be held at the Grafton Galleries in November, 
December, and January, under the title 
‘ The Post-Impressionists of France.’ 


An exhibition will be held in the Corpora- 
tion Art Gallery, York, consisting entirely 
of Etty’s works. It will be opened as nearly 
as circumstances permit on the anniversary 
of his death, November 13th. An appeal 
is now made for the loan of omengiae of 
this master’s works. Communications should 
be addressed to the Curator of the Gallery 
above mentioned. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 


“The twenty-first annual exhibition by 
members of the Royal Scottish Society of Painters 
in Water Colours was opened in Glasgow this 
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week. As a whole, it is one of the finest ever 
held by the Society. There are altogether 170 
pictures, many of exceptional excellence, and 
few thatcan be called commonplace. The Com- 
mittee have been exceedingly fortunate in 
securing the patronage of eminent honorary 
members, among those represented being Sir L., 
Alma Tadema, Sir E. J. Poynter, Sir James D. 
Linton, Sir E. A. Waterlow, Sir Hubert Herkomer, 
and Josef Israéls.”’ 











THE death is announced from the United 
States of Mr. Winslow Homer, an artist 
noted for his studies of negro life. He 
was born at Boston in 1836, learnt the art 
of lithography, and was engaged in drawing 
on the block for engravers when he moved 
to New York, where he had some training 
in the National Academy of Design. He 
began exhibiting pictures in 1863, and went 
to Paris to study in 1867, contributing to 
the Salon there in that year and later. 


Amone the Extension Lectures of the 
University of London are two courses by 
Mr. Banister Fletcher—on ‘ Medizval Archi- 
tecture * at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
and ‘ Ancient Architecture’ at the British 
Museum. The first course began last Mon- 
day, and the second last Tuesday. Objects 
in the museums will be explained in classes 
held after the lectures, which in each case 
will be twenty-four in number, lasting till 
well on in March of next year. 


Mr. Wiiu1am H. Goopyear in an article 
in The American Architect of September 28th, 
entitled ‘An Analysis of the Report of the 
Pisa Committee on the Leaning Tower,’ 
claims ‘“‘to have completely removed all 
cause of fear” as to its fate, “‘ by proving 
that the figures of the Commission are 
woefully in error.» It is contended that the 
Commission did not examine properly the 
records of inclination in 1829 and 1859. The 
book by Cresy and Taylor concerning the 
earlier observations could not be obtained 
in Pisa, although there are at least five 
copies of it in New York City. 


M. writes from Munich :— 


“The Munich Glyptothek has purchased at 
a high price—180,000 marks—an archaic Apollo 
of Attic style. This marble statue is assigned 
to the middle of the sixth century B.c., that is to 
say, half a century later than the famous Apollo 
of Tegea in the same museum. It is a little over 
life-size, and has been put together in a satis- 
factory style in the Munich Academy of Fine 
Arts.”’ 





EXHIBITIONS. 


Sar. (Oct. 3).—Mr. Wynford Dewhurst’s Pictures of Scenes in France 
and Italy, New Dudley Gallery. x 

— ‘Paintings and Portraits,’ by Madame Erna Hoppe; ‘Life in 

Cairo and the East,’ by K. Newell Marshall; and Works by 

T. Friedenson and Alicia Blakesley, Private View, Baillie 


llery. 
Moy. Art Teachers’ Guild, First Exhibition, Alpine Club, Mill 
Street, Conduit Street. 
Wev. Mr. H. P. Hain Friswell’s Pictures from Flatford, Suffolk, 
Private View, Modern Gallery. 








MUSIC 


—_~»>— 


THE WEEK. 


Covent Garpen.—Mr. Beecham’s Season : 
‘Hamlet. ‘ Elektra.’ Production of 
‘ Tiefland.’ 


Mr. THomas BEEcHAM’S season was t0 
have opened last Saturday ; owing, how- 
ever, to the illness of Madame Marguerite 
Lemon, who was to impersonate Marta in 
‘Tiefland, there was no performance. 
On Monday Ambroise Thomas’s ‘ Hamlet 

was given. This opera, produced at 
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Paris in 1868, was heard in London in the 
following year, with Christine Nilsson as 
Ophélie. Mesdames Albani, Melba, and 
Calvé appeared subsequently in it, but 
the work never gained popularity. First 
of all, the libretto does not make for 
success. Shakespeare’s play, so full of 
thought and philosophy, does not lend 
itself to musical treatment; and this 
strikes one particularly in passages in 
which an attempt is made to present in 
French certain memorable lines. The 
two scenes most favourable for operatic 
purposes are the second and fourth in 
Act III., but what effect they produce is 
due to the poet rather than to the musician. 
Of the various operas based on Shake- 
speare’s play none has achieved success ; 
one by Franco Faccio had at any rate a 
good librettist in Arrigo Boito. 


In the performance on Monday Mr. 
Clarence Whitehill gave an _ excellent 
impersonation of Hamlet both as actor 
and singer. Miss Mignon Nevada, who 
appeared on the Covent Garden stage 
for the first time, has a voice which, 
though of sympathetic quality, is not 
powerful ; but in Act IV. the florid music 
gave her good opportunity of showing how 
well it had been trained. Her début was 
most favourable. She acts with skill and 
ease. Signor L. Camilieri conducted with 
marked ability. 


Strauss’s ‘ Elektra ’ was given on Tues- 
day evening, and Frau Mildenburg as 
Klytemnestra showed in every gesture, 
every movement, how deep her study of 
the difficult part had been. But there 
were also life and spontaneity: the art 
was concealed. Miss Edyth Walker was 
impressive as Elektra, but she evidently 
found the vocal, or rather unvocal, part 
very trying. Mr. Beecham conducted 
ably, though at times the very loud 
playing rendered the realistic effects, 
so marked a feature of the score, unduly 
prominent 


On Wednesday evening Herr Eugen 
d’Albert’s ‘ Tiefland ’ was produced for the 
first time in England. The composer has 
written several operas, but this one has 
been the most successful in Germany. 
As pianist, Herr d’ Albert has long enjoyed 
a high and well-deserved reputation, but, 
like his predecessors Liszt and Rubinstein, 
he aspires evidently to win success on 
the stage. And there are features in 
‘Tiefland ’’ which seem to show that he 
possesses some of the qualities which 
make for success in that direction. In 
his setting of the libretto by Rudolph 
Lothar, after A. Guimera, there are points 
of interest; moreover, the composer’s 
music is always more or less appropriate 
in mood. On the whole, however, it 
lacks strength and individuality. There 
are several passages which show dramatic 
instinct; at times, however, what is 
intended to be intensely dramatic becomes 
merely melodramatic. Representative 
themes are adopted, but the use made of 
them is often mechanical. 


One of the most praiseworthy features 


“of the work is the moderation displayed in ‘ 





the music, and also in the clever scoring. 
This restraint is remarkable in these days 
of elaborate writing and of large orchestras. 
Composers who feel that they cannot 
express themselves fully with simple 
means are not to be blamed, but the man 
who can do without an unusual number of 
instruments has a distinct advantage : his 
works run a better chance of being often 
performed. Some of the scenes appear 
lengthy because the music is too much 
on one level: there is no working up to 
a great climax. There are, too, places in 
which spoken dialogue would have been 
effective : Marta’s story of her past is a 
notable instance. The composer here and 
elsewhere makes his music so subordinate 
that it might as well stop for the time. 
It is curious that Wagner thought more of 
his drama than his music, but the opinion 
of the general public is the reverse. And 
we believe that in ‘ Tiefland’ the romantic 
but sad story and its exciting ending will 
appeal to the public more than the 
music. 


With regard to the performance, Miss 
Muriel Terry, who took the part of Marta 
at very short notice, deserves praise for 
her earnest singing and acting. Miss 
Maggie Teyte as Nuri was most sympa- 
thetic. Mr. John Coates’s impersonation 
of Pedro was very fine, and his enuncia- 
tion was wonderfully distinct ; not a word 
was lost. Mr. Frederic Austin made the 
most of the part of the villain Sebastiano. 
The orchestral playing under Mr. 
Beecham’s direction was excellent. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Music and its Appreciation; or, The 
Foundations of True Listening. By Stewart 
Macpherson. (Joseph Williams.) — Many 
persons in listening to music are content 
with receiving broad impressions, but our 
author quotes Ruskin’s dictum that the 
“real appreciation of art must include the 
apprehending of its details.” Those, how- 
ever, who have only a smattering of know- 
ledge respecting harmony, form, style, and 
other matters are apt, in looking after the 
details, to get no clear idea of a movement 
as a whole. Only those whose knowledge 
is thorough are able, after studying the 
details in a work of art by some great painter 
or musician, to look at or listen to it in the 
right spirit. Our author therefore names 
and discusses the points necessary to due 
appreciation of music. He writes in a clear, 
concise way, and readers anxious to profit 
from what he says must remember that he 
professes to lay only the foundations of 
true listening. In referring to the tendency 
of composers to write symphonic poems 
rather than symphonies, our author is dis- 
posed to regard the success of the Elgar 
symphony as the beginning of a desire that 
‘** music shall once more exist independently 
of a connexion with literature or the other 
arts.” It seems to us doubtful whether 
that desire has been felt by the public, 
however vaguely. We are rather inclined 
to think the contrary ; that it has been felt 
by the composer himself is, however, quite 
possible. In Mr. Macpherson’s book there 
are some excellent musical illustrations 
besides three useful appendixes. 





The New Cathedral Psalter, with Chants. 
(Novello & Co.)—No system of pointing 
has gained paramount authority, but ‘The 
Cathedral Psalter,’ issued, we believe, about 
1875, has been accepted by many churches. 
The editors of this new Psalter, the Arch- 
bishop of York, Canon Scott Holland, 
Dr. C. H. Lloyd, and Dr. G. C. Martin, 
have followed the lines on which that 
older Psalter was based, but they have 
adopted, so far as was consistent with those 
lines, the best suggestions of many workers 
in thesame field. Their main object has been 
to put a system of pointing, as careful and 
complete as possible, within the reach of all 
ordinary choirs and congregations. Their 
treatment of the recitation is calculated to 
produce order and unity. Pointing can be 
indicated in three different ways: by super- 
imposed musical notes, by long and short 
signs as in prosody, and by varied type. 
The last is the clearest to persons to whom 
musical notes or prosody signs are unfamiliar. 
Editions have been issued in all three 
forms. 


J. Sebastian Bach: Selected Organ Com- 
positions. In Progressive Order, and care- 
fully fingered by 8. de Lange. 14 Books. 
(Alfred Lengnick.)—The compositions are 
divided into three Degrees, marked Easy, 
More Advanced, and Moderately Difficult. 
Bach was a great teacher as well as a great 
composer ; and his two gifted sons, Wilhelm 
Friedemann and Carl Philipp Emanuel, 
offer strong proofs of his gifts in the 
former capacity. Hence he wrote Preludes 
and Fugues and Choral-Preludes of various 
grades of difficulty. Some of them were 
selected for the ‘Orgelbiichlein’ prepared 
specially for young Friedemann. We need 
not describe in detail the music in these 
Books, of which the first Degree contains 
four; the second, three; and the third, 
seven. The editor, Samuel de Lange, a 
Dutchman by birth, is a distinguished organ- 
ist, composer, and teacher of wide experi- 
ence. His fingering, therefore, may be 
accepted without question. 


Wagner's ‘The Valkyrie? Vocal Score. 
English Popular Edition. (Breitkopf & 
Hirtel.)—We have already spoken of the 
voeal score of ‘ Rhinegold,*’ the ‘ Pre- 
liminary Evening ” of the festival play ‘ The 
Ring of the Niebelung,? and now the 
‘Valkyrie * appears for the first time with an 
English version in addition to the original 
text. The edition is styled ‘ Popular,” 
and it is no misnomer. ‘ Tannhiuser’ and 
‘Lohengrin’ were once declared to be 
formless and devoid of melody, but now 
they are looked upon as mere firstfruits 
of the composer’s genius. When ‘ The Ring * 
was produced in London in 1882. a writer 
then justly remarked that ‘‘ Wagnerism, 
as a matter provocative of active interest, has 
scarcely dawned upon the great mass even 
of so-called cultured society *; now ‘The 
Ring’ is universally known, while ‘The 
Valkyrie,’ here offered enjoys special favour. 

It would be foolish to declare that any 
English version could be as excellent as 
the original text, yet, provided the former 
is good, it is more satisfactory for those who 
cannot read or follow the German, that is, 
for a large majority of the public. Of Mr. 
Ernest Newman’s English version in ‘ Rhine- 
gold * we spoke in high terms, and again here 
we find him trying not only to select words 
which preserve the German alliteration, 
but also to get the former under the same 
notes. ‘There are here and there sentences 
which do not satisfy, such as ‘‘ welcome 
art thou to none” for “froh nicht griisst 
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dich der Mann,” or ‘‘ must thou now fare ” 
for ‘‘musst du nun ziehn.” Generally, 
however, the translation is admirable. 
Another thing to praise is the pianoforte 
part, which, without ever becoming very 
difficult, gives a good idea of the elaborate 
score ; while as further help there are many 
indications of the instruments used. 








Wagner at Home. Fully translated by 
Effie Dunreith Massie from the French of 
Judith Gautier. (Mills & Boon.)—In the 
end of 1868 or spring of 1869 Théophile 
Gautier’s daughter Judith began a series 
of articles on Wagner in the Paris Presse, 
and the composer wrote her a letter of 
thanks. At the Théaétre Lyrique on the 
6th of April, 1869, Pasdeloup produced 
* Rienzi,’ which was —— twenty-five 
times to crowded houses. The above- 
mentioned articles led to a correspondence 
with Wagner, and an invitation to visit him 
at Lucerne. The lady went with two ardent 
disciples of the master, Count Villiers and her 
husband Catulle Mendés, and the volume 
under notice gives her account of the visit. 
It is naturally an attractive book, but to 
explain the readiness with which the exile 
Wagner entertained them, it must be remem- 
bered that from the ‘Tannhiuser’ fiasco at 
Paris in 1861 down to 1869, he had only a 
small circle of French friends who understood 
his aims and admired his music. Those 
few were enthusiasts. 


Madame Judith and her companions paid 
many visits to the Triebschen villa. The 
lady was not a reporter, notebook in hand, 
ready to take down the exact words of the 
**Master”; hence some allowance must 
be made if there were slight touchings-up 
in her account of conversations. On the 
whole, however, we seem to get a fairly 
genuine picture of Wagner at home. She 
questioned him concerning Mendelssohn, 
and part of his reply deserves quotation : 
** He is able, conscientious, and clever. Yet, 
in spite of all these gifts, he fails to move 
us to the depths of the soul: it is as if he 
painted only the appearance of sentiment, 
and not the sentiment itself.” 


Many pages of the book are devoted, not 
to the home at Lucerne, but to a visit to 
Munich, where ‘Rheingold* was to be 
given for the first time. There the party 
made the acquaintance of Hans Richter, 
who was to conduct the work. The account 
of all the difficulties connected with its 
production are very interesting. There, 
too, they met Liszt. After the visit they 
returned to Triebschen for a short time. 
To enter into further details would only 
spoil the enjoyment of readers. 


Facsimiles of musical extracts from letters 
written by Wagner to Madame Judith are 
given. They consist of bars from each 
of the three acts of ‘ Parsifal.* The trans- 
lation of the French work is very good. 








Musical Gossip. 


THE Royat CuHorat Socrety opens its 
fortieth season on the 3rd of November 
with ‘Elijah.* Bach’s B minor Mass will 
be given on the Ist of December, ‘The 
Song of Hiawatha’ on the 2nd of February, 
‘The Dream of Gerontius* on the Ist of 
March, and ‘King Olaf* on the 30th. 
‘The Messiah * will be performed on Janu- 
ary 2nd, and again at the closing concert 
on Good Friday, April 14th. Sir Frederick 
Bridge will, as usual, be the conductor. 
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Miss Eva Dicsy O’NEIL announces an 
afternoon concert to be given in aid of the 
National Blind Relief Society’s Fund for the 
election of 100 pensioners in memory of 
King Edward, on Thursday next, in the 
Great Hall of the Church House, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 


A PERFORMANCE of Wagner’s ‘Ring’ and 
of Strauss’s ‘Elektra’ will be given in 
Dublin next May by Herr Ernst Denhof, 
provided the amount necessary to cover the 
cost of production—about 4,000/.—can be 
subscribed or guaranteed before the 15th 
inst. The artists and orchestra would be 
the same as in the Edinburgh performance. 


Cart Kirmypworts, who celebrated the 
eightieth anniversary of his birth on the 
25th of last month, was an intimate friend 
of Richard Wagner and Franz Liszt. He 
studied with the latter for two years, and in 
1854 came to London, making his first 
appearance at one of Ella’s ‘‘ Musical 
Winter Evenings.” In 1855, by means of 
a letter of introduction from Liszt, he made 
the acquaintance of Wagner, who had come 
to conduct the Philharmonic Concerts, and 
that led to his arranging the piano- 
forte scores of the four sections of ‘The 
Ring,’ a colossal piece of work which he 
carried out to the complete satisfaction of 
Wagner. His critical edition of Chopin’s 
works was another great achievement. 
In 1868 he went to Moscow, and in 1882 to 
Germany. In 1893 he retired to Potsdam, 
but five years later paid a visit to London 
and conducted a concert. 


ANOTHER festival will be held at Bay- 
reuth next year. There will be seven 
performances of ‘ Parsifal,* five of ‘Die 
Meistersinger,’ and two cycles of ‘ The Ring.’ 
The festival will begin on July 22nd, and 
end on August 20th. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Sux. Concert, 3.30, + Albert Hall. 
— Sunday ncert, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
— Evening cert, 7, Queen's Hall. 
— Sunday e Concert, 7, Scala Theatr 


. 3, L 
M. Sammarco’s Vocal Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 

Sat. Chappell’s Ballad Concert, 2.30, Queen's Hall. 

— Mr. Joska Szigeti’s Violin Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 











DRAMA 


—>__ 


THE WEEK. 


New. — Young Fernald: a Modern 
Romantic Comedy. By E. G. Suther- 
land and B. M. Dix. 


THE authors of this piece by no means 
justify their claim to have written a 
comedy, for their characters constantly 
follow the promptings of false sentiment 
and are involved in a succession of farcical 
incidents. Yet the idea of the piece is 
one that would have lent itself readily to 
comedy. A misogynist student is shown 
surrendering to the influence of a breezy 
and friendly girl, whose engagement to be 
his secretary he wants to Tonk off as 
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soon as he discovers her sex, but is anxious 
to make lifelong on her demonstrating 
that she can be as helpful and energetic 
as any man, and much more charming, 
Unfortunately, neither the scenes which are 
offered to explain the author’s misogyny 
nor those which indicate his conversion can 
be regarded as at all plausible. 


One can only describe as a creature of 
farce the young sister-in-law who chooses, 
uninvited, to spend her honeymoon in 








‘this hermit’s retreat, and “tidies up” 


his study by pitching his manuscripts 
on the fire. One cannot believe that any 
man of letters, however absorbed in his 
work, would continue dictating chapters 
of history a whole night through without 
a thought for the weariness of his amanuen- 
sis. Nor is it possible to imagine that any 
women in their senses could consider Carey 
Fernald compromised because she had 
accepted the historian’s offer of hospitality 
on an evening during which a violent snow- 
storm was raging. And surely only in the 
fairy world of the stage could a man 
and a woman take such short cuts to 
intimacy as do Carey and her student-lover 
within a few hours ; in that short space of 
time, apart from the literary labours they 
accomplish, they contrive to strike up a 
friendship, to explain themselves to one 
another, to fall in love, and to have a 
furious quarrel. 


If the spectator is content to suppress his 
common sense and swallow every extrava- 
gance, he may get no little amusement 
out of the play. He may relish the 
spectacle of amateur cooks trying to make 
an omelette, or a girl defeating a mere man 
by virtue of possessing a “superior” 
sense of humour. He is pretty sure to like 
the love-scenes of the play; and he is 
bound to be delighted with the acting of 
Mr. McKinnel and Miss Evelyn Millard as 
student and secretary. They make an 
agreeable contrast—the one rather stolid 
and stiff, yet implying all the while 
strength and tenderness in reserve; the 
other suggesting most happily the modern 
bachelor-girl’s unconventionality, yet dis- 
playing all the average woman’s capacity 
for being amused at the childishness of the 
average man. 


PRINCE OF WALES’s. —Inconstant George. 
Adapted by Gladys Unger from the 
French of MM. de Flers and de Caillavet. 


WE have had so little to thank the Paris 
stage for lately that it is the more necessary 
and pleasing to express gratitude where 
at last it is deserved. Such is the case 
with the bright and piquant little play 
which Mr. Hawtrey has just produced. 
Besides giving this delightful comedian a 
part that fits him like a glove, it has a 
scheme that is both clever and cleverly 
worked out, and there is genuine wit in 
its dialogue as well as humour in its situa- 
tions. Miss Gladys Unger has not had an 
easy task in adapting ‘ L’Ane de Buridan,’ 
for the tone of the play is distinctly 
‘Gallic’; but she has contrived to 
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smother some of its audacities without 
sacrificing too much of its gaiety and 
sparkle. 


Baridan’s ass hesitated between the 
oats on one side and the stream on the 
other till he was dragged away with both 
hunger and thirst unsatisfied. Georges 
Bullin, the inconstant hero of this piece, 
bids fair to be in the same situation. He 
is never happy unless he has about three 
flirtations on hand simultaneously, and 
when we meet him he should be thoroughly 
enjoying himself; for, besides being 
entangled with a stagey actress, and em- 
barrassed by the devotion of a curiously 
moody and frank girl friend, he has com- 
promised himself with both the wife and 
cousin of his host, Lucien de Versannes. 
But philanderers do not always obtain 
safety in numbers, and Georges finds he 
has to reckon with the double jealousy of 
Lucien. Yet the latter is’ conciliatory 
enough in his proposals. No foolish duel 
for him; Georges may take his choice 
between wife and cousin, only he must 
not appropriate both. But while he is 
submitting this ultimatum, Lucien has a 
pretty shrewd idea that Georges will 
choose neither, but will himself be chosen 
by his young ward, Micheline, and he 
leaves in his guest’s hand a letter contain- 
ing the name of the philanderer’s future 
wife. Of course, his surmise is correct. 


The time chosen by the host for inter- 
viewing his fickle friend is rather odd, for 
it is three o’clock in the morning ; but 
it makes for humorous developments, 
especially as he is not the only 
visitor. The sight of Mr. Hawtrey as 
the sorry hero pattering about in pyjamas, 
vainly hunting for his slippers, sneezing 
at times, and only too gladly slipping 
under the bedclothes while his guests 
deliver their harangues, is one to provoke 
laughter ; and when, close on the heels of 
the departing Lucien, Micheline the in- 
genuous tumbles through his windows 
to drag him out shrimping before daybreak, 
the climax is reached of his troubles and 
of the enjoyment of the audience. Miche- 
line cannot explain her love for Georges, 
and she is not blind to his faults. The 
most entertaining passages are those in 
which she tells her lover candidly what is 
really thought of him by the women he 
counts among his conquests. 


How Mr. Hawtrey contrives, in his airy 
and lazy style, to compel sympathy for a 
Scamp who is much more lucky than he 
deserves to be can be well imagined by 
those who have watched his methods. 
To his Georges the matter-of-fact Lucien 
of Mr. Aubrey Smith makes a capital foil, 
while, as the outspoken Micheline, Miss 
Doris Lytton atones for lack of experience 
by the humour and charm of her per- 
formance. 

















OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


_ A Row of little volumes have appeared 
in The Era Shakespeare, edited by Dr. H. N. 
Hudson (T. C. & E. C. Jack), since we noticed 
the early issues. The series confirms our 
Opinion of its cheapness and the wide know- 
ledge shown in the annotations. A good 
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specimen of the brief but judicious intro- 
ductions is that to ‘King Henry VIII.’ 
Dr. Hudson is readier to alter the text than 
we should be, and, though all his alterations 
are backed by some authority at the 
end, they surely ought to be marked or 
obelized in the text. Some such warning 
as to a corrupt passage seems only fair to 
the reader. The expert, of course, seeing 
‘*the right butterwoman’s rack to market ” 
in ‘As You Like It,’ ITI. ii. 91, will know 
that ‘‘ rank,” not ‘‘ rack,” is the reading of 
the First Folio; but others may believe 
that they have the actual text before them, 
and ‘‘ accumulate surmise”? which is un- 
justified. The full textual notes, to which 
at least in such cases references should 
always be made at the bottom of the page, 
are instructive, and not seldom amusing. 
Thus we find both merits in the retort of 
Spedding, quoted from Notes and Queries, 
to the objections against Theobald’s brilliant 
conjecture in ‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ 
V. ii. 87, 








An Autumn ‘twas 
That grew the more by reaping. 

The note in the same play concerning 
“‘chares,” ‘‘ Now spelt and pronounced 
chores,” means much to the American, but 
little to the Englishman, who does not know 
the word “chore,” though he is familiar 
with a ‘‘charwoman.” We cannot go so 
far as to deduce a transitive verb ‘‘ appear,” 
governing an accusative case, from the 
instances cited: ‘‘appear it to your mind 
that....,’’ ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ ITI. iii. 3, 
and ‘‘ We will hold it as a dream till it 
appear itself” in ‘Much Ado,’ I. ii. 17. 

Usually the cross-references are ample 
and enlightening. Shakespeare is his own 
best commentator, and we cannot have too 
much of this sort of parallel or contrast, 
e.g., we should add at each of the passages 
in which “ corrival ” is used (‘1 Henry IV.,’ 
I. iii. 206 and IV. iv. 30) a reference to the 
other. In the latter scene “‘ a rated sinew ”’ 
is rightly glossed as ‘‘a strength on which 
they reckoned,” but it would have been well, 
perhaps, to refer to the phrase the “ sinews 
of war ” as expressly recorded by Plutarch. 
In this sort of illustration, conveyed in 
homely language very different from the 
ordinary jejune style of commentators, Dr. 
Hudson is profuse, and he annotates much— 
words, for instance, such as “‘ bosky ” and 
‘* wallet >» — which might be _ considered 
familiar, at any rate to readers in this 
country. But it is certainly well to tend to 
excess rather than sparseness in explanations 
for the present age. Only the specialist 
who has had to explain many apparently 
easy passages to the ordinary reader knows 
the extent to which such help is needed. 
As Bowen wittily said, ‘‘ An Englishman’s 
ignorance, like his house, is his own castle,” 
and he is unwilling to believe that those who 
attack it have a just cause for intrusion. 

There is now little excuse for ignorance 
so far as Shakespeare is concerned, and we 
thank Dr. Hudson and his publishers for 
putting within the general reach a well- 
considered edition of the greatest of poets. 
There seems to be a general demand at 
present for light on the subject which ought 
to have the best results. Some day the 

lays of Shakespeare may be as popular 
in this country as they are in Germany. We 
see no reason why promoters of repertory 
schemes should not add the old drama to 
the new. 


Octavia Pretexta. Cum Prolegomenis 
Annotatione Critica Notis Exegeticis. 
I. Viirtheim. (Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff.)— 
The ‘Octavia’ must always retain its 
interest as the only example extant of an 
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ancient tragedy taking its theme from the 
history of Rome. After the interminable 
woes of Thebes and Troy and Pelops’ line 
we welcome as a heroine Nero’s young wife, 
perhaps the most pathetic figure in Roman 
imperial annals, and a chorus that chants 
the fate of the dead ladies of the Julian and 
Claudian house. Unfortunately, the exe- 
cution comes far short of the subject, and, 
though the latest editor is favourably dis- 
posed to his author, the most complimentary 
style he can afford him is ‘‘ poeta mediocris 
sed non tam insulsus quam vulgo audiit.” 


The Prolegomena to the present edition 
contain a brief account of the chief MSS., 
a discussion of the date of the play, and a 
list of pretexte known or conjectured to 
have existed. In the second of these sections 
Dr. Viirtheim restates with some slight 
changes the results he had already reached 
in a contribution to the papers in honour 
of S. A. Naber. He maintains that the 
‘ Octavia’ was written after the publication 
of Tacitus’s ‘ Annals,’ but earlier than the 
fifth century, perhaps by a contemporary of 
Dion Cassius ; that the author was familiar 
with the works of Seneca and Tacitus, but 
had read historians besides the last named, 
and was no servile follower of any single 
authority. He points out further that the 
poet is unduly favourable to the family of 
Claudius, is lenient to Poppa, and spares 
Agrippina and Tigellinus in order to make 
Nero’s villainy more conspicuous. 

Apart from slight variations in punctua- 
tion and spelling, Dr. Viirtheim’s text differs 
from Leo’s in between fifteen and twenty 
places. In several of these the MS. tradi- 
tion is kept, and at times ingeniously de- 
fended (e.g., 52, 141, 591, 742). Only once 
does the editor admit an emendation of his 
own (800, direpta, for the MS. diducta or 
deducta). The chief various readings of the 
most important MSS. are recorded, but the 
special merit of the book lies in the brief 
exegetical comments, the result of a careful 
study of possible historical sources, though 
occasionally an inference is drawn from 
slender evidence. A few slips and misprints 
have escaped revision. On p. 44 Gronovius 
is said to have followed Bentley in an 
emendation. In 1. 422 -aut should be 
omitted ; the line as it stands will not scan. 
On p. 10 a reference is given to Book IX. of 
Tac. ‘Ann.’ In the note on 1. 83 nurus 
should be nutriz ; on 596, 725 should be 572. 
Resolvo, 1. 719, should apparently be resolvor. 
Loquiter appears on 1. 774. 

The type is pleasing, and this convenient 
publication of the ‘ Octavia’* in a separate 
form might well tempt the English student 
at school or college to extend the range of 
his reading. 





— 














Bramatic Gossip. 


THE refusal of the Censor or the Lord 
Chamberlain to license an historic play 
by Mr. Laurence Housman has raised 
a storm. We write, of course, without 
knowledge of the offending matter, but it 
seems odd that the notorious character of 
George IV., sufficiently emphasized in letters, 
cannot be alluded to on the stage. The 
performance of ‘Henry VIII.’ when his 
career must have been fresh in the minds of 
many shows a very different standard of 
freedom. 


ONE wonders at the possibility of any 
version of the ‘ Lysistrata’* of Aristophanes 
at the present day, and Mr. Housman, who 
is credited with the promised rendering, must 
in this case have shown remarkable powers 
as an adapter. 
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M. writes :— 

“In the big Musikfesthalle at Munich, which 
was transformed into an antique theatre, Prof. 
Reinhardt’s company closed the festival season 
by acting three times the ‘(£dipus Rex’ of 
Sophocles. The eminent Berlin stage-manager 
gave the drama in a modern style, and made with 
it a deep impression. Of course, from an archeo- 
logical and scholarly standpoint, much could be 
said against his ideas. For instance, in the 
beginning the people of Thebes were not sitting 
on the steps of the altar, but several hundred 
Theban men, women, and children were running 
about and crying aloud. The recital of the death 
of Jocasta and the blinding of @dipus was not 
spoken by the édyyedos, but distributed among 
servants and maids who rushed out of the palace 
of (dipus. Nevertheless the general impression 
was most favourable, and Prof. Reinhardt has 
done much for the great Greek poet by these 
representations. Never before have so many copies 
of any ancient drama been sold in bookshops as in 
this Munich ‘(dipus’ week, which secured an 
audience of well over twelve thousand persons.”’ 

AtTHOUGH thousands of admirers of Mr. 
Jerome K. Jerome have witnessed his play 
‘The Passing of the Third Floor Back,’ it 
has not hitherto been possible to obtain it 
in book form. Messrs. Hurst & Blackett 
now announce the immediate publication 
of the text of the play, with sixteen illus- 
trations from photographs of the scenes. 


In The Fortnightly for this month Mr. 
William Archer examines the causes of ‘ The 
Theatrical Situation’? of to-day, which is 
not very encouraging to believers in serious 
drama. His inquiry into Mr. Frohman’s 
repertory enterprise is well worth perusal, 
and points to details of management already 
perv er eo by Mr. Bernard Shaw. The 
contrasts between Mr. Frohman’s scheme and 
the Vedrenne-Barker management at the 
Court Theatre are obvious and enlightening. 


MEANWHILE we have a revival in French 
adaptations, drama which, 
Patched up here, is made our English mode. 
We quote the line from the Prologues of 
Dryden, much of which is still suitable 
comment to-day. 





To CORRESPONDENTs.—M. A. M.—W. R. J.—S. J.—A. D. 
—J. W.—G. N.—G. K.-C. K. 8.—Received. 


J. D. S.—Many thanks. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

Wecannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 

We do not undertake to give the value of books, china, 
pictures, &c. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


—o— 
SHEILA KAYE-SMITH’S NEW NOVEL. 


SPELL-LAND. 


By the Author of ‘The Tramping Methodist’ and ‘Starbrace.’ 
NOW READY. Cloth, 6s. 

Miss Kaye-Smith’s new novel is written in a quieter vein 
than was the case with its two predecessors. The author 
has now set herself to describe some episodes in the life of 
the son of a Sussex farmer, and gives her readers a vivid 
picture of Spell-Land Farm and its inmates. The story 
shows the deep insight into human nature, and the forcible 
handling of matters many would shrink from dealing with, 
which are characteristics of its author, as also are the 
altogether delightful vignettes of natural beauties. 





NOW READY. 2 vols. post 8vo, 25s. net. 


LIFE OF BENVENUTO CELLINI. 


A New and Complete Translation with Introduction 
and Notes. 
By R. H. HOBART CUST, M.A.Oxon. 

With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 64 other Illustrations. 

This translation is absolutely complete and unexpurgated, 
and contains elaborate Notes on the Text, collating all the 
available information concerning the Master. A List of 
the Works of Cellini is given, and a full Bibliography has 
been added. 





READY OCTOBER 12. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
MRS. GASKELL’S “SYLVIA’S 
LOVERS.” 


Introduction by THOMAS SECCOMBE. 


With numerous Colour- Plates, and Designed Title-Page 
Covers and End-Papers. 
By M. V. WHEELHOUSE. 

Writing of some of Miss Wheelhouse’s recent work, the 
Bookman said :—“‘ It was a happy fate which placed these 
gems of child fiction in the hands of Miss Wheelhouse for 
illustration. In her eful lines and delicate shades of 
colouring she proves how thoroughly she is in sympath 
with the art of the writer.” In this volume Miss Wheel- 
house has added a new joy to one of the finest of Mrs. 
Gaskell’s novels. 





THE 
QUEEN’S TREASURES SERIES. 


Small crown S8ro, with 8 Coloured Plates and Decorated 
Title-Page, Covers, and End-Papers, 2s. 6d. net each. 


NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 


SILAS MARNER. By Georce Enxior. 


Illustrated by M. V. WHEELHOUSE. 


WE AND THE WORLD. By Mrs. 


EWING. Illustrated by M. V. WHEELHOUSE. 
COMPLETION OF 


THE ITINERARY OF JOHN LELAND 


Vol. V., containing Parts IX. to XL, 
and an Index to the Complete Work, 18s. net. 
Newly Edited from the MSS. 
By LUCY TOULMIN SMITH. 

Already Published: Vol. I. (containing Parts I.-IID, 
18s. net ; Vol. 1I. (Parts IV. and V.), 12s. net; Vol. III. 
(THE ITINERARY IN WALES), 102. 6d. net (not supplied 
separately); and Vol. IV. (Parts VII. and VIII.), 12s. net. 

*.* Comparatively few complete Sets of this limited 
Large-Paper Edition now remain, and it should be ordered 
without delay. 








NOW READY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE ENCHANTED LADY. 


AComedy. By EDWARD J. THOMPSON, 
Author of ‘ The Knight Mystic and other Verses.’ 

‘Full of well-sustained poetry....His rhymed couplets 
are a lasting vindication of a form of English verse which 
was in some danger of aia ae of fashion.” 

tford and Cambridge Review. 

** An interesting essay of no small merit in the school of 
* As You Like It’ or ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ or ‘ The 
Winter's Tale.’”—Times. 

“It is admirably told, and the characterization is no less 
admirable.”— Aberdeen Journal. 


THE ANIMALS’ FRIEND. 
Edited by ERNEST BELL, M.A. 
Illustrated, with Children’s Supplement, 2d.; Annual 
Subscription, 2s. 6d. post free. 

Contents of OCTOBER No. :—The Past Year—Month by 
Month—The Teaching of Inhumanity—“ Society News ”— 
Anti-Vivisection Notes—Animals Out of Place—Ponies in 
Mines—A Wee Doggie—From Other Lands—Performing 
Animals—List of Institutions and Shelters for Cats. 








London : G. BELL & SONS, Lrp.. 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 





] 
T. & T. CLARK S amas 
— 
READY IN OCTOBER. 
EARLY IDEALS OF RIGHTEOUSNESS, 


(Hebrew, Greek, and Roman.) 
By Prof. R. H. KENNETT, B.D. ; Mrs. ADELA M, 
ADAM, M.A. ; and Prof. H. M. GWATKIN, D.D. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT OF 
HIGHER BUDDHISM. 


By Rev. TIMOTHY RICHARD, D.D. Litt.p, 

Shanghai. ‘ 

Containing ‘The Awakening of Faith,’ ‘The Essence of 
the Lotus Scripture,’ &c., with Translator’s Introductiuns, 


THE EARLIEST LIFE OF CHRIST: 
Being the Diatessaron of Tatian. 
By Rev. J. HAMLYN HILL, D.D. New and Popular 
Edition. ae 
THREE NEW VOLUMES OF THE SERIES 


“THE SCHOLAR AS PREACHER.” 


In post 8vo, price 4s, 6d. net each. 


CHRIST AND CHRIST’S RELIGION. 
By Dr. F. HOMES DUDDEN, Lincoln College, 
Oxford. 

THE PROGRESS OF REVELATION, 

By Canon G. A. COOKE, M.A., Oriel College, Oxford. 


SOME OF GOD’S MINISTRIES. 
By Dr. W. M. MACGREGOR, St. Andrew’s U.F. 
Church, Edinburgh. 


THE CROSS AND THE KINGDOM. 
By Rev. W. L. WALKER. An Entirely New Edition. 


NOW READY. 
NEW VOLUMES OF THE 


‘‘ International Critical Commentary.” 


GENESIS. 
By Principal JOHN SKINNER, D.D., Westminster 
College, Cambridge. 12s. 6d, 


“It will unquestionably take its place in the very front 
rank of modern Old Testament commentaries. We can 
award it no higher praise than to say that it need not 
shrink from comparison with what has hitherto been facile 
princeps in the series—Driver’s ‘ Deuteronomy.’” 


Expository Times. 
CHRONICLES. 
By Prof. E. L. CURTIS, Ph.D. Yale. 12s. 
“ The detailed exegesis and the discussion of the text are 
marked by care, learning, and thoroughness, and in view of 
the scantiness of our literature on Chronicles, the present 
volume is doubly welcome.”—Prof. A. 8S. PEAKE, D.D. 





THE SELF-REVELATION OF 
OUR LORD. 
By Rev. J. C. V. DURELL, B.D. 5s. net. 
“There is no book we have seen which sets forth the 
New Testament doctrine more candidly or more convin- 
cingly than this book.”—Ezpository Times. 


THE MISSION AND MINISTRATION 
OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
By Dr. ARTHUR C. DOWNER. 7s. 6d. net. 
** A book which no student of the subject can afford to 
neglect... It willamply reward those who set themselves 
to master its rich and varied contents.” 
Journal of Theological Studies. 
PROF. ZAHN’S INTRODUCTION TO 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
Translated from the last German Edition. 3 large 
Vols. 36s. net. 
“Tt is dless toc 1 to theological students Prof. 
Zahn’s great work. All through we find the subject treated 
with most exhaustive completeness, and we have nothing 
but praise for his method, so thorough is it, and so carefully 
worked out.”— Spectator. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERA- 
TURE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By Prof. S. R. DRIVER, D.D. New and thoroughly 
Revised Edition (the Eighth). 12s. 
OUTLINES OF INTRODUCTION 


TO THE HEBREW BIBLE. 
By Prof. A. S. GEDEN, D.D. With Illustrations. 


8s. 6d. net. 
THE RELIGIOUS TEACHERS 


OF GREECE. ’ 
By the late Dr. JAMES ADAM, Cambridge. Edited, 
with a Memoir, by his Wife, A. M. ADAM. Second 
Edition. 10s, 6d, net. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM AND 


MODERN THOUGHT. ; 
The Place of the Old Testament Documents in the 
Life of To-Day. By Prof. W. G. J —— 4 a - 
s, 6d. net. 


T. & T. CLARK ho Yoxvox. 


London: SIMPKIN, HAMILTON & CO., LTD. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


SIX ESSAYS ON JOHNSON. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON : THE LESLIE STEPHEN LECTURE—ON THE TWO-HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF JOHNSON’S BIRTH—JOHNSON 
WITHOUT BOSWELL—JOHNSON ON SHAKESPEARE—EARLY LIVES OF THE POETS—JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS. 


By WALTER RALEIGH. 


8vo, 5s. net. 


ESSAYS AND STUDIES BY MEMBERS OF 


THE ENGLISH 


ASSOCIATION. 


ENGLISH PLACE-NAMES, Henry Braptey.—ON THE PRESENT STATE OF ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION, Rozert Bripces.—BROWNING, 
W. P. Ker.—BLIND HARRY’S ‘WALLACE,’ Grorce Nemson.—SHAKESPEARE AND THE GRAND STYLE, Gerorce Saintsspury.—SOME 
SUGGESTIONS ABOUT BAD POETRY, Epirn Sicurr.—CARLYLE AND HIS GERMAN MASTERS, C. E. Vavenay. 


Collected by A. C. BRADLEY. 


8vo, 5s, net. 





FIFTEEN HALF-VOLUMES NOW PUBLISHED. 
THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Edited by Sir JAMES MURRAY. Complete from A—SCOURING. 


Just published.—Double Section, Vol. IX. T—TEALT, by Sir JAMES MURRAY. 6s, 


TUDOR AND STUART LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUMES. 


Crown 8vo, bound in Stamped Paper, imitating the Binding of the Tudor Period, 5s, net each. 


TRAHERNE’S POEMS OF FELICITY. 


H. I. BELL. 


Now first printed from a MS. in the British Museum. Edited by 
[Lmmediately, 


SHAKESPEARE’S MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. Printed from the Quarto of 1602. Introduction 


by W. W. GREG. 





THE OXFORD BOOK OF ITALIAN VERSE, XIIIth Century-XIXth Century. 


Chosen by ST. JOHN LUCAS. Feap. 8vo, 6s. net; on Oxford India paper, 7s. 6d. net. 





TUDOR AND STUART PROCLAMATIONS, 
1485-1714. Calendared by R. STEELE, under the direction of the 
EARL OF CRAWFORD, K.T. 2 vols. 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF UNIVERSITY 
REF ORM. Report of Hebdomadal Council. With an Introduction 


submitted on behalf of the Council by LORD CURZON OF KEDLE- 
STON. 8vo, ls, 6d. net. 


UNIVERSITY REFORM. 


KEDLESTON. 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 


THE WORKS OF ARISTOTLE, = Transiated into English 


under the Editorship of J. A. SMITH and W. D. ROSS. Vol. IV. 
HISTORIA ANIMALIUM. By D’ARCY W. THOMPSON. §8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


THE ELEMENTS OF JURISPRUDENCE. ty 


T. E. HOLLAND. Eleventh Edition, 1910. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


TRICHOTOMY IN ROMAN LAW. 


GOUDY. 8vo, 4s, net. 


STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF ISAIAH. 


GLAZEBROOK. With Maps. Crown 8vo, 5s, 6d. net. 


[Immediately. 


By LORD CURZON OF 


By HENRY 


By M. G. 





AFRICAN MIMETIC BUTTERFLIES. Being descrip. 


tions and Illustrations of the principal known instances of Mimetic 
Resemblance in the Rhopalocera of the Ethiopian Region, together 
with an Explanation of the Miillerian and Batesian Theories of 
Mimicry, and some Account of the Evidences on which these Theories 
are based. By H. ELTRINGHAM. With 10 Coloured Plates and a 
Map. £2 10s. net. 

Liverpool Post and Mercury.—‘‘ This work is original, painstaking, and, 
as far as possible, exhaustive, appealing with force to the expert, but is not 
without popular attractions...... The tale told here is rendered particularly 
attractive by the admirably coloured plates by which it is accompanied.” 


THE DUBLIN BOOK OF IRISH VERSE, 


1728-1909, Edited by J. COOKE. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. net; India 
paper edition, 10s. 6d. net. 
Daily Mail.—‘‘ The anthology is remarkably and sustainedly clever. 
The one branch of art where the revival can bear comparison with the older 
Irish artists is the short lyric.” 


ETHIC: Demonstrated in geometrical order, and divided into five 
parts, which treat— 

Of God—Of the Nature and Origin of the Mind—Of the Nature and 
Origin of the Affects—Of Human Bondage, or of the Strength of the Affects— 
Of the Power of the Intellect, or of Human Liberty. 

Translated from the Latin of Benedict de Spinoza by W. HALE 
WHITE. Translation Revised by A. HUTCHISON STIRLING. 
Fourth Edition. Revised and Corrected. 7g. 6d. net. 


AMERICAN RAILWAY PROBLEMS IN THE 
LIGHT OF EUROPEAN EXPERIENCE; or, 
Government Regulation vs. Government Operation 
of Railways. By CARI S. VROOMAN. Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 





CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUE (160 PAGES) post free on application. 





London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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P.& 0. PLEASURE CRUISES 


By the S.Y. ‘* VECTIS,” 6,000 tons. 
MARSEILLES to 
TURKEY, ATHENS, &c., No. 9, 
Oct. 13 to Nov. 5. 
Fares from 20 Guineas. 
IUustrated Handbook on application, 
Railway Connexion from London Oct, 12. 


offices { Northumberland Avenue W Wc. } London. 

















Insurance Companies. 
NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 


Founded 1797. HEAD OFFICE, NORWICH. 
CHIEF ify di. «J Sereet, E.C. 
7 ng William Street, E.C. 
LONDON OFFICES lis Cannon Street, E.C, 








Claims Paid Exceed...... seisiinainonsaveniansl £26,250,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


GENERAL INDEXES. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 
STOCK :— 


GENERAL INDEX, 
* FOURTH SERIES .. 3 3 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
* SIXTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 


* SEVENTH SERIES 0 6 0 


‘GENERAL INDEX, 


* EIGHTH SERIES... 0 6 0 


* For Copies by post an additional Threepence is charged. 
GENERAL INDEX, 
+t NINTH SERIES .. 010 6 


With Introduction by JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A. 


t This Index is double the size of previous ones, as it 
-contains, in addition to the usual Index of Subjects, the 
Names and Pseudonyms of Writers, with a list of their 
‘Contributions, The number of constant Contributors 
exceeds eleven hundred. The Publishers reserve the right 
of increasing the price of the volume at any time. The 
number printed is limited, and the type has been dis- 
tributed. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. 
THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 


‘Health is a Man’s Birthright. It is as natural to be well as to be born. All pathological conditions, 


all diseases, and all tendencies to disease are the resuit of the transgression of physiclogic and hygienic 
law. This is the science of health in a nutshell.’—D£NSMORE. 


Eno’s 
Fruit 
Salt 


IS NATURE'S ANTIDOTE FOR HUMAN ILLS 
arising from the neglect or violation of her laws. 


‘Our Acts, our angels are, for good or ill, our fatal shadows that walk by us still.’ 





‘ And such is life, so gliding on, it glimmers like a meteor, and is gone.’ 





CAUTION.—Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT.’ 
you have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 


Without it 





Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 











NOW READY. 


THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 
Price 4d.; by post 443d. 
Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. 
With Coloured Illustration according to scale. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








NEXT WEEK’ 8 ATHENEUM will eantaln 
an Article on THE COPYRIGHT BILL, and 
a Review of AFRICAN GAME TRAILS, by 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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Maunsel’s Announcements. 


J. M. SYNGE’S WORKS. 


A COLLECTED EDITION of the Dramas, Poems, 
and Prose Writings of J. M. Synge in 4 vols. 


With 4 Portraits in Photogravure by J. B. Yeats and James Patterson. 


Demy 8vo, in Sets only, 24s. net (issued to Subscribers before 
publication at 20s. net). 


PROSPECTUS AND SPECIMEN PAGES ON APPLICATION. 


CONTENTS. [Ready October. 
Vol. I. The Shadow of the Glen, Riders to the 
Sea, The Tinker’s Wedding, The Well of the 
Saints. 


Vol. II. The Playboy of the Western World, Deirdre 
of The Sorrows, Poems and Translations. 


Vol. III. The Aran Islands. 
Vol. IV. In Wicklow and Kerry, and other Prose 
Writings. 


“ Mr. Synge’s plays are the biggest contribution to literature made by any Irishman 
in our time.”— New York Evening Sun. 





LADY GREGORY. 
THE KILTARTAN MOLIERE: The Miser, The Doctor in Spite 


of Himself, and the Rogueries of Scapin. Translated by LADY GREGORY. 3s. 6d. net. 
Uniform with “ Seven Short Plays.” (Oct. 15. 


THE KILTARTAN WONDER BOOK. Folk-lore Stories. Col- 


lected by LADY GREGORY, with 8 Illustrations in Colour by Mrs. ROBERT GREGORY. 





33. 6d. net. [ Oct, 30. 

JAMES JOYCE.—DUBLINERS. Realistic Studies of Dublin Life. 
[Oct. 25. 

PROF. T. M. KETTLE, M.P.—THE DAY’S BURDEN. Studies 
Literary and Political. 2s. 6d. “net. [Oct. 30. 

F, CRUISE O’BRIEN.—GODS AND GRAVEN IMAGES. Studies 
of Contemporary Irishmen. 2s. 6d. net. [Oct. 25. 

JAMES » CONNOLLY. — — LABOUR IN IRISH HISTORY. By 
vo, net Oct. 15 

SEOSAMH MacCATHMHAOIL.—SEA-RIBBONS AND LIN G. 
Impressions of Donegall. With 16 Illustrations by the Author. 2s. 6d. net. [Oct. 30. 

ELLA YOUNG.—CELTIC WONDER TALES RETOLD. With 
4 Illustrations in Colour by M. MAUD GONNE. 3s. 6d. net. [Nov. 10. 


NEW CHEAP EDITION. 


L. PAUL DUBOIS._CONTEMPORARY IRELAND. With an 


Introduction by T. M. KETTLE, M.P. 3s. 6d. net. 


LYNN DOYLE.—BALLYGULLION. (‘Shilling Series of Fiction.”) 
LOUIE BENNET.—A PRISONER OF HIS WORD. (“Shilling 


Series of Fiction.”) 





CATALOGUE OF BOOKS BY IRISH WRITERS AND BOOKS ABOUT IRELAND ON APPLICATION. 





MAUNSEL & CO., Lap., 96, Mid Abbey Street, Dublin. 








An up-to-date, 
unbiased 


HISTORY OF IRELAND 


The Rey. E. A. DALTON, 
LL.D. M.R.8.1. 


READY THIS WEEK. 





Irish history has for the most part been 
written, as Mr. Lecky once pointed out, under 
the influence of furious partisanship. The 
Rev. Dr. D’Alton has, to use his own words, 
‘*no thesis to prove, no party to defend or 
attack. I have sought the truth and told it, 
regardless of what parties or persons might 
suffer.” 

But whilst telling the truth fearlessly he has 
told it not as an analyst would have told it, in 
a heavy, dry-as-dust manner, but in a style 
vivid and picturesque, and always clear. The 
author’s great aim has been to be readable, as 
well as impartial throughout. 


D’ALTON’S HISTORY OF IRELAND 
is issued complete in 6 half-volumes fools- 
cap quarto size (94 in. by 64in.). Hlus- 
trated with 54 Plates, 6 coloured, the 
remainder in duotone. Handsomely bound 
in cloth, gilt top. 





Illustrated descriptive Booklet post free. 





THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING CO., 
34-5a, Southampton St., Strand, London, W.C. 

















Magazines, &r.—continued. 
THE BOOK MONTHLY 


FOR OCTOBER IS ENLARGED AND 
IMPROVED, AND STILL COSTS 6d. 


With this number the “Book Monthly,” 
now seven successful years old, makes 
changes and developments which con- 
vert it into a magazine for everybody 
interested in books. What it doesn’t tell 
you in a bright, entertaining way about 
the new books and the literary life of the 
time, is not worth knowing. And it is 
finely illustrated. 

Order the October ‘‘ Book Monthly” from your bookseller, or a 

specimen copy will, on receipt of sixpence, be sent post free by 

the Publishers, Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Stationers’ Hall 

Court, London, 








For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M4G@NESIA 


For Sour Eructations and Bilious Affections. 


The Safest and most effective Aperient 
for regular use. 
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SMITH, ELDER & COS AUTUMN LIST. 





The Centenary Biographical Edition of the Works of 


William Makepeace Thackeray. 


For the purpose of this, which will be the Definitive Edition, LADY 

RITCHIE has rearranged her Biographical Prefaces to the Works, adding 

many new Letters and Illustrations, together with some Writings of the 
great Novelist hitherto unpublished. 


In addition to the very numerous Illustrations in the Text, there will be 
about 500 separate Plates (many of them drawn by the Author and others by 
well-known Artists) printed on a specially made paper. The Text will be 
printed in large type on fine paper, and will form the best Edition obtainable, 


An attractive feature of the Edition will be the TWENTY-SIX PORTRAITS of Thackeray—one being given, as frontispiece, in each volume— 
arranged in chronological order, from the age of three onwards, some of the Portraits appearing for the first time. 


In 26 Vols. Demy 8vo, Gilt Top. Price 6s. net each. 


Vols. 1&2. VANITY FAIR, 2 vols. ... sea 


» 3&4 PENDENNIS, 2 vols. ... on a » Dee, 15th 


1910. 
Ready Nov. 15th | Vol. 5. YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS, &c. 


eS 1911. 


» 6 HOGGARTY DIAMOND, &Xc. ... Ready Jan. 16th 


And 2 or 8 vols. will be issued each succeeding month until the completion of the Edition with 3 vols. on October 16th, 1911. 
Prospectuses will be ready shortly, and may be had post free on application. 6s. 





NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Early Victorian: a vitege chronicle. 


By 8S. G. TALLENTYRE, Author of ‘The Life of Voltaire.’ 

Pall Mall Gazette.—“‘ We have nothing but gratitude for the charming pictures of a 
bygone day with which Miss Tallentyre has presented us... art of a high order....art 
akin to that which makes ‘ Cranford’ a dear delight. We heartily commend her delightful 
book to the reader of taste and feeling.” 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


The Wild Heart. By M. E. FRANCIS 


(Mrs. Frances Blundell). 


Newcastle Chronicle.—“ A really — human drama, full of passion, of tenderness, 
and tragedy. The story is told with not a little humour amidst its tragedy.” 
By E. F. BENSON, 


The Osbornes. Author of ‘ Dodo,’ ‘Sheaves,’ &c. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—“‘ A study in s. Mr. B has produced a story that 
yields to none of his old successes for interest, vivacity, and truthfulness.” 
By J. C. SNAITH, 


s 
M r Ss 7 F it Z . Author of ‘ Broke of Covenden,’ ‘ Araminta,’ &c. 


*.* A lively story, full of fun and incidents, developing from Society gossip in one of 
the hunting shires to breathless adventures. 


ON OCTOBER 14. 
By M. E. CARR, 


A Knight of Poland. Author of ‘The Poison of Tongues,’ &c, 


ON OCTOBER 26. 
With 16 Full-Page Illustrations by CHARLES J. FOLKARD. 


The Flint Heart > A Fairy Story. 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS, Author of ‘The Human Boy,’ ‘ The Portreeve,’ &c. 








READY OCTOBER 11. 





Large post 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 


The Silent Isle. By ARTHUR C. BENSON, 


Author of ‘The Upton Letters,’ ‘ From a College Window,’ &c. 


Yorkshire Observer.—‘A very generous selection and varied withal....the author takes 
us home with him and opens not only his study door but his heart to us, and we get 
revelations of a gentle and rather but gallant, tinely-tempered and forward-looking 


spirit.” 





NOW READY. Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 


The Gospel in a Great City: 


Sermons Preached Chiefly in Manchester Cathedral. 
By the Rt. Rev. BISHOP WELLDON, Dean of Manchester, Author of 








‘Sermons Preached to Harrow Boys,’ ‘ The Hope of Immortality.’ &c. 


ON OCTOBER 14. With 72 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author, and a Map. 
Small royal 8vo, 9s. net. 


Uganda for a Holiday. 


By Sir FREDERICK TREVES, Bart., G.C.V.O. C.B. LL.D., &c., Author 
of ‘Tale of a Field Hospital,’ ‘The Cradle of the Deep,’ &c. 


READY OCTOBER 14. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Stocks and Shares. ”wittus** 


WITHERS, 
Author of ‘The Meaning of Money.’ (7th Impression.) 








ON OCTOBER 26. With Portraits. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Fighting Admirals. 222i 


BARNETT, 
Author of ‘ The Prince’s Valet,’ ‘ Eve in Earnest,’ &c. 


ON OCTOBER 26. SECOND AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION. Witha 
Map and 40 Full-Page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Chota Nagpore: A Little-kuown 
By F 


Province. 


y F. B. BRADLEY-BIRT, I.C.S. F.R.G.8., Author of ‘The Story of an 
Indian Upland,’ ‘The Romance of an Eastern Capital,’ ‘Through Persia, from the 

Gulf to the Caspian.’ 
_ . Spectator.—‘‘ A highly interesting and instructive account of the region and its 
inhabitants.” 





ON OCTOBER 28. With Portraitsand Facsimiles o7 Letters. Medium Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 
John Bright: Dar om 
g . By R. BARRY O’BRIEN, 


Author of ‘The Life of Lord Russell of Killowen,’ &c. With a Preface by the 
Rt. Hon. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, M.P. 





READY OCTOBER 28. With 12 Pages of Illustrations and a Map. 
Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Incas of Peru, *°*CU2M27S B MAREBAM, 


K.C.B. F.R:.S., 
Author of ‘ The Story of Majorca and Minorca,’ &c. 


ON OCTOBER 28. SECOND AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Great and Greater Britain: 


The Political, Naval, Military, Industrial, Financial, 
and Social Problems of the Motherland and Empire. 
By J. ELLIS BARKER, 
Author of ‘ Modern Germany,’ ‘The Rise and Decline of the Netherlands,’ &c. 
Evening Standard.—“‘ Invaluable for reference, a mine in which every patriot should 
delve and delve again.” 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “WATERLOO LIBRARY.” 


NOW READY. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
The Four Feathers. ™ stisdx.” 


Author of ‘Miranda of the Balcony,’ ‘The Truants,’ ‘The Broken Road,’ &c. 
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